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THE DEMANDS OF PATRIOTISM 

In these times when, in certain quarters, there is 
such a noticeable disposition to be shocked at any 
criticism of administration war methods and to 
charge with lack of patriotism or appreciation of 
the necessities of the situation those who indulge 
in such criticism, perhaps a word or two may well 
be said in explanation of the critical attitude. The 
transportation situation and the attitude of The 
Trafic World toward the administration’s policy 
may be selected as more or less typical. Our atti- 
tude has been misunderstood in some quarters. 
And when it has not been actually misunderstood, 
there has sometimes been question of its propriety, 
even admitting its correctness. 

The law of August, 1916,’ gave the President, 
through the Secretary of War, power to take over 
the railroads as a war necessity. We believed that 
this measure was proper and that it was absolutely 
essential for the successful prosecution of the war, 
from a transportation point of view, that the gov- 
tmment operate the railroads. It could do the 
necessary things that the roads themselves either 
could not or would not do. But, while we were 
or this law and government operation under it to 
the end that traffic should be moved expeditiously 
and efficiently, we believed that under it the Presi- 
dent and Director-General McAdoo claimed more 
bower than had been given to them and more 
than was necessary to the performance of the task 
mposed on them. We said so, and we think not 
oly that we were right in our belief, but that we 
had a perfect right to express it. Not only that, 
but we believe that our expression of it—to just 
the extent of whatever influence we may have— 
Was a duty. 
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On the theory that a wrong policy is being pur- 
sued by the administration—that it incorrectly in- 
terprets the law and is taking to itself power that 
is not only illegal but for ends that are unnecessary 
—should one keep silent and let things take their 
course? Can the king do no wrong? Is it lese 
majesty to venture to disagree with the President 
of the United States? Or because one disagrees 
with him when measures are under consideration 
or law is in the making, does it follow that that one 
will be any less likely than others to travel the 
course finally marked out? We do not see how, if 
we and those who agreed with us could have had 
our way, the successful prosecution of the war 
would have been interfered with in any way. 
Therefore we can see no reason why we should not 
have tried to cause our view to prevail. 


Then came the railroad control bill with its vari- 
ous disputed sections. It went to Congress in the 
form approved by the President. Should Con- 
gress have accepted it without debate, and should 
we and others have thrown up our hats and said 
it was good? Congress did not accept it as writ- 
ten, and it should not have accepted it. Neither 
did we, and neither should we. ‘There was dispute 
about the measure of compensation for the roads. 
That point did not concern us greatly, but it did 
others in Congress and elsewhere. They expressed 
their views and they tried to have the bill amended. 
They had a perfect right to do so. If their action 
was based on conviction they could have done no 
less. 

Then there was the section providing for the 
duration of government control. The President 
and Mr. McAdoo wanted the period indefinite, to 
be brought to an end by specific act of Congress. 
The carriers insisted that there should be a definite 
time limit. They had a right to insist on that 
point, had they not? Or should they have said, 
“No. The President thinks there should be no 
time limit and it is not for us to disagree with 
him?” We agreed with the carriers and we said 
so. Was there anything wrong about that? Con- 
gress also agreed with the carriers and fixed a time 
limit. Surely it had a right to do that. If it had 
a right to do it, then those who urged that it do it 
had a right to express their views. 

There was the rate-making section. The Presi- 
dent and his Director-General wanted absolute 
power over rates vested in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The administration bill was so drawn. 
Must everyone agree with it? The House did so, 
but the Senate did not. The latter gave the Com- 
mission power to overrule the President. True, 
the power does not amount to much and it was 
provided for in the bill by compromise with the 
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President; but the point is that the Senate did not 
see fit to do what the President wanted. We and 
others who have seen the interstate commerce act 
and the Commission created by it built up by years 
of fighting into a structure and a body that are 
effective and efficient in rate regulation, objected 
to seeing that authority wiped out. If it had been 
necessary in order to give the President the power 
to give the railroads the rates he thought they 
ought to have to make war control by the gov- 
ernment a success, there could have been no valid 
objection. But we held it was not necessary. The 
function of the Commission could have been left 
as it was and. the Commission could have been 
trusted to do the proper and the patriotic thing in 
the matter of increasing rates. Or, if it was not de- 
sired to trust the discretion of the Commission, 
Congress could have expressed the policy of the 
government toward rates, its expression being a 
mandate on the Commission, its agent. Had we or 
the shippers who fought with us no right to take 
this point of view or to make our views known? 

Before the passage of the new railroad control 
bill and at the time when Mr. McAdoo was claim- 
ing power over rates under the law of August, 
1916, but exercising it, nevertheless, through a com- 
placent Commission, he put into effect a new code 
of demurrage rules, abolishing the average agree- 
ment and the bunching rule, to the consternation 
of shippers. Should they have kept silent and ac- 
cepted the unnecessary burden, sacrificing them- 
selves to the accomplishment of no possible good 
end? Or should they have tried to get the order 
revised? Should we have kept silent, or had we 
the privilege and the duty of pointing out the in- 
justice and the lack of any good reason for it? 
Both the shippers and we did object. The result 
was that Mr. McAdoo saw his error and corrected 
it. The shippers agreed to a substitute code of 
rules that accomplishes all that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had in mind, but yet works a mini- 
mum of hardship. The fact that Mr. McAdoo 
corrected his error shows the wisdom of having 
pointed it out. Where would have been the patri- 
otism in letting it stand without protest? 


There is the more recent proposal to revive the 
plan for a switching and spotting charge, recog- 
nized as unjust and unfair and declared to be so by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, sustained by 
the United States Supreme Court. Do patriotism 
and regard for the necessities of the war situation 
require that we and the shippers permit this thing 
to be put over? Or may we not point out other 
ways by which needed revenue may be provided 
without upsetting business? 

Under the new law giving the President power 
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over rates there is still opportunity for his Direc. 
tor-General to consult with the Commission and 
with shippers before initiating changes or increases, 
to the end that whatever is done shall be done as 
equitably and with as little hardship to business ag 
possible. We hope he will do it that way. But 
if he does not, but on the contrary acts arbitrarily 
without listening to both sides, and the result js 
unfairness and unnecessary hardship, shall we re. 
main silent, and is it the duty of injured business 
to remain silent, or may we criticise the methods 
employed? 

Let us have no more of this cant about the life 


of one boy being worth more than all the business § 


in the world and the duty of business to accept 
what is proposed by the administration and hear 
the burden uncomplainingly for the sake of these 
at the front. We do not dispute that a human life 
is more valuable than a dollar. We think so just 
as. hard as those who do not like our methods— 
and perhaps harder. We realize fully the task that 
confronts this nation and the sacrifices that busi- 
ness must make, and ought to be glad to make, to 
perform it successfully. We realize also that some- 
one must boss the job and that his: orders must be 
obeyed—wise or unwise—after it has been settled 
what orders he has a right to make. But it does 
not follow that everything proposed by him or one 
of his appointed agents must be hailed with ac 
claim by a complacent populace. Those who know 
something about a matter under consideration 
should speak their minds. Business that feels itself 
unjustly and unnecessarily burdened should make 
itself heard. Out of the debate may come a proper 
and fair adjustment. 


COMMISSION STILL WORKING 


In spite of all that has been written and said 
about the provisions of the new railroad control 
law, there seems to be considerable misapprehet- 
sion in regard to the change in the system of mak- 
ing rates. It does not at all follow that under the 
new law the President, through his Director-Ger- 
eral, will initiate all changes in rates and charges 
and that the Commission will cease to function it 
this respect. The law merely gives the Presideat 
power so to initiate rates when he cares to. Its 
expected that he will exercise this power only occ 
sionally in the most general of cases, and that aside 
from these occasions the routine procedure through 
the Commission will not be interfered with. Whe 
the President does initiate rates he may put them 
into effect in any way that pleases him. The Com 
mission has no power of suspension, and anyomt 


who conceives himself injured can be heard om} 
(Continued on page 650) 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


Government Ownership.—The man 
who objects to spilling thoughts on 
the subject of government ownership 
had better stay away from Washing- 
ton. It has ceased to be au fait to 
ask whether your friend has used 
somebody’s soap. The query to show 
your interest is as to whether the 
railroads will ever be unscrambled. 
Few of those who inquire recall the 
fact that Philadelphia once made an 
experiment in government ownership of gas works and 
that when the mess became so rotten the Philadelphians 
could not stand it, they spewed it out. They may not 
have made a good bargain when they made the change, 
but they made a change, which is the point to this story. 
The government of Philadelphia, in its efforts to operate 
a gas plant, had to enter into competition with other 
illuminants and that was the end of experiment in gov- 
ernment ownership. In competition no government ever 
keld its own with the individuals who had to show a profit 
on operations or go to the poorhouse. The government, 
to prevent being shown the incompetent it usually is, all 
over the world, forbids the operation of private post offices. 
The late Senator Aldrich, a canny wholesale grocer, once 
remarked that a private employer would do all the work 
the government was doing, for one-third the money the 
United States was then paying out. Since then the gov- 
ernment has become more extravagant than it was. There 
are more $274 desks for about $900 a year men to sit at 
than there were then—just to mention one item of ex- 
travagance. One probability is that railroads that have 
never been profitable will be left on the hands of the 
government—as they are in France and Canada, while 
the owners of the profitable roads will take them back 
again. The men who had brains enough to accumulate 
money, it is argued, have brains enough to accomplish 
a little trick like that when they have the desire. On 
that theory the answer is that the poor roads will remain 
scrambled and the country will pay for part of the service 
rendered to communities that have not enough business 
to have self-supporting roads, while the more prosperous 
communities will have privately owned common carriers. 





Carrier Competition.—In the tenth section of the rail- 
road law—the one that authorizes the President to make 
rates—Congress solemnly warned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remember that the railroads are being 
cperated under co-ordinated, unified, national control, and 


rot in competition. Whether the joke was at its own 
expense or at the cost of somebody else is one of the 
things that will hereafter appear. The answer will be 


‘Plain when the facts show whether the supposed carrier 


competition is really competition between railroads or 
whether, as often suspected, it is competition between 
communities. There are at least half a dozen men among 
those who have been sitting at the feet of the Commission 
Gamaliels who try to hide their smiles when someone 
begins talking about carrier competition. They are fine 
words, but carrier competition is about as rare as the dodo. 
It arises only when communities that desire to compete, 
detach a railroad from the combinations that have been 
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iz. effect since the disappearance of the rate wars which 
characterized the era a score of years ago when there 
was so little business that hard-up communities had to 
go back almost to first principles to keep alive. It was 
the communities, not primarily the railroads, that made 
the panic rates, as the rates on pig iron frem the Bir- 
mingham district to the Ohio River crossings were called. 
The only recent instance of carrier competition, so-called, 
was that which put middle Illinois coal into Kansas City 
via the Alton. The Alton is supposed to have served 
notice on the other roads that it intended taking Illinois 
coal to Kansas City, no matter what it might have to do 
ix the way of rate-cutting to get it there. After the gov- 
ernment took over the railroads the city officials and busi- 
ness men of Kansas City came here to tell the fuel ad- 
ministrator that he must allow Illinois coal to be brought 
to Kansas City. If any railroad man took part in that 
application of pressure on Dr. Garfield, the fact was care- 
fully concealed. Kansas City acted as if it thought it had 
freed itself from the tyranny of Kansas mine operators 
and did not intend to allow any fuel administrator or rail- 
road administration to deprive it of the fruits of the com- 
petition it had created between Illinois and Kansas. 


St. Louis Bridge Question.—Then there is the St. Louis 
bridge arbitrary question, to take charge of which Joseph 
Wingate Folk resigned his government job and put him- 
self in touch again yith the folks back home, to be 
prepared, in the event a United States senatorship should 
seem possible, to play the part of Cincinnatus at the plow. 
When the Commission comes to decide that question it 
will have to remember that the railroads are under unified, 
national centrol and also that they are co-ordinated. Per- 
haps, if Congress had just thought of it, it would also 
have used the word integrated, so as to be sure to get 
the idea across. In theory carrier competition long ago 
should have given St. Louis what Mr. Folk is expected 
to get for her—if the new law has not built a stone wall 
in front of the former chief counsel. Some men have 
had the hardihood to suggest that the tendency of rates 
during the period of government control will be to be- 
come of the postage stamp kind—all on the theory that 
a barrel of flour can be carried 1,000 miles for the same 
amount of money it would cost to carry it twenty-five 
miles—because, in theory, it is necessary to run the train 
anyhow. Postage stamp rates will be an easy way for 
public officials to get rid of the importunities of communi- 
ties which, looking at the map, discover that on an air 
line or by whatever other standard of measurement the 
desired result may be obtained, they are no farther from 
a desired market than some point of origin more favored 
in the matter of transportation facilities when carrier 
competition was really something more than an abstrac- 
tion, and demands an equality in rates. The volume of 
the rate, now, is of no significance. It may be when the 
fighting men are back in the shops and the few who 
have any money left are being hunted down and im- 
portuned to buy, buy, at whatever prices they may care 
to name. Then will come the strain for more reasonable 
rates from this town and that city, to enable the manu- 
facturers in them to get into the markets other manu- 
facturers seem to be having without a proper amount of 
competition. Then perhaps the Commissioners will smile 
at the command the law-givers threw at their heads. 


Maintenance of Way Expenditures.—This is the season 
of the year when the alive maintenance of way man is 
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the busiest one in the railroad organization. He insists 
on being told how much money he may spend so that 
he may get his gangs working. According to reports com- 
ing to Washington, no maintenance of way men have yet 
been able to find out how much money they may spend, 
or where they are to use what is finally allotted them. 
They are complaining that plans forwarded by them are 
not coming back at all. The inference is that there is a 
clog somewhere—presumably in Washington. Under gov- 
ernment operation the approval of Washington is abso- 
lutely essential. Formerly the directors meeting in New 
York; or possibly only the president, passed on the ques- 
tion and made the maintenance of way man happy or 
otherwise, some time before settled weather, favoring out- 
coor operations, appeared. This year, however, the state- 
ment is general nobody knows “where he is at.” It is 
suggested that next winter there will be many spots on 
various railroads that will be so much below operating 
par that folks will wonder why the freight is not coming 
through. The delay may not be serious, but the main- 
tenance of way men are inclined to be gloomy. That may 
be their natural inclination. They may be that way every 
spring and simply take note of this year’s gloom because 
there has been a change in the control. 





Power Over Corporate Affairs of Roads.—The question 
whether Director McAdoo has power over the corporate 
affairs of railroads taken over by the government, it is 
suspected, is going to have more angles to it than the 
obvious ones. If the railroad corporations become simply 
lessors, then the powers of the state railroad commissions 
will be considerably curtailed. They must exercise their 
powers on the operating companies. If the Director-Gen- 
eral becomes the operating company, does he remain an 
agent of the federal government free from control by the 
states, within the scope of his duty? What is the scope 
of his duty? These two questions alone, it is suggested, 
are sufficient to keep a conscientious lawyer going for 
several weeks, especially if his client is a state that is 
jealous of its rights. 





Railway Equipment Specialties.—There is perturbation 
among the manufacturers of railway equipment specialties 
because John Skelton Williams, director of finance in the 
McAdoo cabinet, has his car specifications about ready 
for distribution and the manufacturers do not know much 
about the Williams ideas. They do not pessess a complete 
card index of him as a director on the board of a railroad. 
They do not know whether to be glad or sad, but they 
suspect they had better be sad. The talk has been to 
the effect that only the oldest specialties will be ordered 
so as to avoid the extra cost which the most recently 
patented specialties are supposed to impose. Inasmuch as 
there is to be no more competition between railroads for 
business, the car that will keep the lading from spilling 
along the right-of-way will be the one bought by the gov- 
ernment. Improvements are not expected to carry much 
of an appeal unless their advocates can show an immediate 
saving in the cost of operation far outrunning the direct 
cost and consequential damages of forcing the adoption 
of the new thing on the cars already in existence. Plainly 
speaking, the manufacturers who have invested money in 
new ideas expect a rather hard winter while the govern- 
men is operating and is naturally thinking less of im- 
proved cars than of satisfying requests for higher wages. 
They hope they will be disappointed. A. E. H. 
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N. I. T. L. SPRING MEETING 


The National Industrial Traffic League held its spring 
meeting in Chicago Thursday and Friday this week with 
a good attendance. The sessions were marked by inter- 
esting discussions of important matters. 


The League became involved in a discussion danger. 
ously, some of the members thought, approaching criti- 
cism of the result of government operation of the rail- 
roads. The discussion arose over a report by W. H. Chand- 
ler, as chairman of the express committee. His report 
was as follows: 


“This is a subject that is listed for general discussion. 
The express service is badly crippled by reason of large 
quantities of merchandise that would ordinarily be shipped 
as freight being turned over to the express companies, 
thereby affecting not only the efficient handling of mer- 
chandise that ought to be handed by express, but also the 
operation of passenger trains. The question as to whether 
or not the League should recommend government opera- 
tion is one that has been suggested to the chairman of 
your committee, and he believes that the matter should 
be discussed by the members of the League and an ex- 
pression of opinion secured as to whether the League 
should make any recommendation in the premises.” 


Mr. Chandler, in speaking to the report, said he thought 
it would be helpful to shippers as well as to the companies 
if the government took them over and operated them, as it 
is operating the railroads. Mr. Sangster wanted to know 
whether, if Director-General McAdoo took over the opera- 
tion of the express companies, Postmaster-General Burle- 
son’s plan would be ‘put into effect. Mr. Chandler thought 
it a question whether Mr. Burleson has enough friends in 
the “railroad cabinet” to bring this about. 


Mr. French moved that the League express itself to the 
effect that the express companies be taken over and oper- 
ated separately, just as the railroads are, during the period 
of government railroad operation. 

Objection made to this motion was that its adoption 
might be held to mean that the League thought govern- 
ment operation of the railroads was a success, whereas, as 
Mr. Childe put it, “we all know it has been rotten.” 
That remark was laughingly expunged from the record. 

Mr. Wilson, supported by Mr. Stafford and others, con- 
tended that such action by the League would be hardly 
proper. There was a long debate. Finally the motion was 
tabled, but later was reconsidered and the matter was sent 
back to the committee for its recommendations. 


Mr. Sangster took the action of the League in thus fail- 
ing to express itself as an occasion for protesting against 
what he called the League’s “hiding its head under its 
wing” and later “nursing a grouch” in matters of this 
kind. He was strongly in favor of taking a position in 
favor of the government taking over the express com- 
panies, with some sort of preamble or explanation indicat- 
ing that the League’s action applied only to this case and 
not to the principle of government operation in general. 

Mr. French supported Mr. Sangster in an equally em: 
phatic speech. He said he was disappointed in seeing such 
a motion tabled, among other reasons because it must be 4 
discouragement to the express committee. 


On motion of Mr. Sangster the committee was finally 
instructed to bring in a recommendation at the Friday 
session. Mr. Williamson of Buffalo was one of those who 
took strong ground in favor of the League making its 


(Continued on page 625) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





—_— 


RATE ON BRICK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9265, Key-James 
Brick Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al., opinion No. 5015, 
49 I. C. C. 16-18, holding that the rate on brick from Chat- 
tanooga to Albany, Ga., had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATE ON WOODEN ROLLERS 


In No. 9476, Boorman-Power Lumber & Implement Com- 
pany vs. C., R. I. & P. et al., opinion No. 4996. 48 
I. C. C., 695-6, the Commission held the rate on wooden 
rollers without metal spindles, carloads, from Baton 
Rouge, La,, to Gilman, Mont., to have been unreasonable 
and ordered reparation. The spindles moved on a com- 
bination in which the component between Minnesota 
Transfer and Gilman was 3 cents over the contempora- 
neous rate on lumber. The Commission held that the 
proportional rate of 63 cents applicable on lumber should 
have been imposed on this shipment. 


REPARATION ON WHEAT 


Reparation has been denied in No. 8116, Beaver Valley 
Milling Co. vs. C., M. & St. P., opinion No. 5067, 49 I. C. C., 
160-1, on shipments of wheat from Monango, N. D., and 
Alpena, Virgil, Lane and Scotland, S. D., to Des Moines, 
la. The denial was made on the ground that in Beaver 
Valley Milling Co. vs. A., T. & S. F., 41 I. C. C., 533, the 
Commission made a general readjustment of rates from 
a large number of points and that therefore no reparation 
should be allowed. No demand for reparation was made 
in the original case. 


COCOANUTS AND PINEAPPLES 


In No. 7854, Tulsa Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. 
ét al, on further hearing, in opinion No. 5005, 48 I. C. C. 
731-2, Chairman Hall wrote a report holding commodity 
rates On cocoanuts and pineapples in carload from New 
Orleans to Tulsa to be unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
Prejudicial to the extent that the rate on cocoanuts ex- 
ceeded 55 cents and the rate on pineapples 68 cents per 100 
pounds. The carriers are to make the new rates effective 
on or before June 1. The rate to Muskogee and Joplin, 


— May be made not more than 5 cents higher than to 
Sa. 


NO REPARATION ON STAVES 


Holding that rate applicable on oak staves from Blanck, 
- to St. Louis reconsigned to New York had not been 
1 to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, the Com- 
a has dismissed that part of 9510, Hollingshead & 
Pro Co, vs. K. C. Sou. et al., opinion No. 5047, 49 I. C. C., 

‘ll. It has found the shipments had been overcharged 
and ordered reparation thereon. 


COAL FROM GEORGIA °* 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9372, Dur- 
ham Coal & Iron Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al., opinion No. 
5044, 49 I. C. C., 103-5, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on blacksmithing coal from Durham, Ga., to Denison, Tex. 
The unreasonableness consisted in the fact that the through 
rate was in excess of the combination of locals. 


POTATOES FROM MAINE 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9652, 
N. Y. & N. J. Produce Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., opinion No. 
5040, 49 I. C. C., 93-5, on account’ of illegal car detention 
charges on shipments of potatoes from points in Maine to 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Commission found 
that the combined demurrage track storage charges as- 
sessed at the Bush Terminal on a carload shipment of 
potatoes in a heater car from Caribou, Me., had been justi- 
fied. 


REWEIGHING CHARGE CONDEMNED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9057, 
Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al., opinion No. 
5068, 49 I. C. C., 162-4, on account of unreasonable charges 
for reweighing coal at St. Louis on the scales of the com- 
plainant’s private switch. The Commission holds that the 
charge should not have exceeded 50 cents, which charge 
they are to establish in tariffs filed on or before June 1. 


NEW ENGLAND DRY GOODS 


1. & S. NO. 1091 (49 I. C. C., 147-156). 
Submitted Jan. 31, 1918. Opinion No. 5065. 


1. Proposed increased commodity rates on cotton and woolen 
piece goods, in any quantity, from points in the New Eng- 
land states to New York and Brooklyn found to have been 
justified. 

2. Proposed cancellation of any-quantity commodity rates on 
wholly and partially finished textiles from and to the same 
points found not to have been justified. So long as re- 
spondents continue to maintain commodity rates on piece 
goods in any quantity with milling points grouped they 
should not deny a similar commodity rate basis to manu- 
facturers of wholly or partly finished textiles. 


Division 1. Commissioners McCHORD, MEYER, and 
AITCHISON. 

McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The issues here presented were made the subject of a 
proposed report by the examiner. No exceptions were 
filed by protestants, and the exception filed by respond- 
ents has been noted. 


In this proceeding the respondents propose to increase 
the any-quantity commodity rates on cotton and woolen 
goods in the piece from mills in the New England states to 
New York and Brooklyn, N. Y., by amounts varying from 
1 cent to 8 cents per 100 pounds. They also propose to 
eliminate wholly or partially finished textiles from the list 
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of articles now moving at rates applicable to goods in the 
piece and to apply thereon the class rates. Upon protests 
of the Manufacturers Textile Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, the Lawrence Chamber of 
Commerce of Lawrence, Mass., the Bradford Dyeing As- 
sociation of Bradford, R. I., and numerous other textile 
manufacturers in New England the schedules were sus- 
pended until September 22, 1917, and later until March 22, 
1918, pending this investigation. 

New York and Brooklyn are important distributing 
centers for textiles manufactured in New England. The 
tonnage shipped from mills on the lines of respondents 
to those points in 1916, estimated on the basis of the move- 
ment for three months, was 608,486,000 pounds, distributed 
as follows: Boston & Maine Railroad, 199,536,000 pounds; 
Boston & Albany Railroad, 61,120,000 pounds; New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 315,276,000 pounds; and 
Maine Central Railroad, 32,554,000 pounds; of which more 
than 85 per cent consisted of cotton or woolen goods in 
the piece. 

This traffic moves principally over rail-and-water routes 
through Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., er the various Long 
Island Sound ports, New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., and New London, Conn. Traffic orig- 
inating on the Maine Central moves to Portland and thence 
either by way of the Eastern Steamship Corporation or 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. Most of the traffic orig- 
inating on the Boston & Maine or received from its con- 
nections moves through Boston or other port cities via 
the Eastern Steamship Corporation or the New England 
Steamship Company. It may also move all rail in con- 
nection with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, hereinafter referred to as the New Haven, or the 
Boston & Albany and New York Central railroads. Some 
traffic from Boston & Albany points moves rail and water 
over the Central Vermont Railroad through New London 
or via the Catskill & New York Steamboat Company, op- 
erating on the Hudson River, but the greater part moves 
all rail. There is a considerable movement of textiles 
from the ports to New York at port to port rates are not 
filed with the Commission. Increases in these rates are 
contemplated provided the Commission approves increases 
in the rates from the interior points. 

In the official classification cotton .piece goods and 
woolen piece goods are rated rule 25 and first class, re- 
spectively, and quilts, blankets, hosiery, knit goods, sheets, 
towels, underwear, and other partially or wholly manu- 
factured articles are rated first class. No carload ratings 
are published, therefore the above are any-quantity rat- 
ings.*. Locally on the Boston & Maine cotton piece goods 
are rated third class and woolen piece goods second class, 
but the official classification ratings are observed on the 
New Haven, except to New York, and on traffic moving 
under joint rates between Boston & Maine and New Haven 
stations. A rating of rule 25 is provided on cotton 
blankets from Boston & Maine points to western destina- 
tions. For years the finished articles have moved to 
New York at the commodity rates applicable to cotton 
or woolen goods in the piece, but if the proposed sched- 
ules are permitted to take effect, the first-class rates will 
be applicable to the majority of such articles in the fu- 
ture, resulting in far grater increases than respondents 
propose in the rates on piece goods. 

As stated, the suspended schedules provide increased 
rates to Brooklyn. Both the present and the proposed 
rates to Brooklyn are as a rule slightly higher than the 
corresponding rates to New York. The evidence offered 
at the hearing related wholly to the New York rates and 
therefore the rates to Brooklyn will not be separately 
discussed. 

Commodity rates have always been maintained on tex- 





*Included among the articles involved in this proceeding are 
the following: Bags, burlap, gunny, and cotton; bed quilts, 
cotton, crocheted; bedspreads, cotton; blankets, cotton, duck, 
woolen, and shoddy; burlaps, dyed, printed, and stiffened; cloth, 
cotton, waterproof or rubberized, with shoddy lining; cotton 
crash; hosiery, cotton, woolen, and wood fiber and cotton com- 
bined; knit goods, cotton and woolen; linen cloth and linen 
crash; piano felt; pillowcases; plush; robes; sheets; towels; 
toweling; underwear, cotton and woolen; warp, cotton; webbing, 
cotton; yarn, cotton and woolen. In Official Classification bags, 
burlap or gunny, are rated third class less than carload, fourth 
class carload, and cotton second class less than carload, third 
class carload; burlaps, dyed and printed, second class less than 
carload, Rule 26 carload; stiffened, third class less than carload, 
fourth class carload; cotton wrap and yarn, Rule 25; other 
articles, first class, any quantity. 
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tiles from points in New England to New York, and the 
points of origin have been carried in rate groups begin- 
ning on the south with the New Haven and ending with 
the most northerly milling point on the Maine Centra]. 
There are three such groups on the Boston & Maine, the 
lower, which includes Ware, Chicopee Falls, Holyoke, and 
North Adams, Mass.;. the middle, embracing a large num- 
ber of manufacturing points in northern Massachusetts 
and southern New Hampshire, of which Lowell, Mass., is 
representative; and the upper, which lies to the north of 
the middle group and extends as far east as Biddeford, 
Me., and as far west as White River Junction, Vt. The 
territory served by the Maine Central is divided into four 
groups, with rates from the first, or Lewiston-Brunswick 
group, based on the rates from the upper group of the 
Boston & Maine. The Boston & Albany has but one main 
group, the rates applying therefrom being, with few ex- 
ceptions, the same as the rates from points in the Bos- 
ton & Maine’s lower group. Stations on the New Haven 
are grouped with the rates from Lowell as maxima and 
those from the Long Island Sound ports as minima. The 
average distances to New York via rail and water from 
the Boston & Maine groups are 182 miles, 257 miles, and 
322 miles, respectively, and from 35 representative points 
on the New Haven, 191 miles. 

The history of the textile rates as stated of record ex- 
tends back as far as 1875, when the rate on cotton piece 
goods to New York from points in the middle group was 
30 cents. From 1879 until 1897 the rate was 19 cents, the 
same as that now in effect. In 1897 it was increased 5 
cents, but in 1902 the former rate was restored. A 
rate of 20 cents was in effect from some points in the 
middle group in 1902. At that time the rates on woolen 
goods from the same points ranged from 24 cents to 26 
cents. In July, 1906, woolen goods were placed on the 
same basis as cotton goods, except from a few points in 
the lower group, thus necessitating a corresponding 
change from many stations on the New Haven. The 19- 
cent rate then applied on both cotton and woolen goods 
from mills in the middle group with a 20-cent rate from 
the upper group. These rates were in force until Janu- 
ary 1, 1907, when a general reduction of 4 cents was 
made in all textile rates from the upper and middle 
groups and greater reductions from points in the lower 
group. The rate from the lower group was made 13 
cents, from the middle group 15 cents, and from the 
upper group 16 cents, with a few minor exceptions not 
necessary to consider here. At about the same time cor- 
responding reductions were made in the rates from Maine 
Central and New Haven milling points. 

A few years later the financial condition of the Boston 
& Maine became such as to require an increase in its 
revenues. The class rates then in force were revised 
under the direction of the public service commissions of 
the various New England states and subsequently the 
commodity rates were investigated by the Public Service 
Commission of New Hampshire. The rates prescribed for 
intrastate application in New Hampshire were made ap- 
plicable over the entire system of the Boston & Maine. 
The textile rates were said to have been criticised at that 
time as not contributing their share to the revenue of the 
carrier and in 1915, after negotiations with the milling 
interests, the rates on cotton goods were restored to the 
basis in effect prior to 1907. The rates on woolen goods 
were increased 7 cents, making the spread between the 
cotton and woolen goods 3 cents. The increased rates 
from the lower group, particularly from Adams and North 
Adams, were found justified in Rates on Cotton Piece 
Goods, 34 I. C. C., 41 (The Traffic World, May 29, 191, 
p. 1178). ; 

The rates now proposed from the mills in the middle 
group are 25 cents on cotton piece goods and 30 cents 
on woolen piece goods with varying rates on the manl 
factured articles, depending on the class scale. The pro 
posed piece goods rates are the third-class and second: 
class rates, respectively, from Lowell to New York prior 
to the recent 15 per cent increases in all class rates. AS 
stated, cotton piece goods move locally on the Boston & 
Maine at third-class rates and woolen piece goods 4 


second-class rates. The proposed rates on piece goods 
from the upper and lower groups are based on the pres 
ent differentials over and under the rates from ‘he mi¢- 
dle groups. The rates from a few points in the ~~ 


group, for example, North Adams and Holyoke, 
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increased to the general level of the group rates, as the 
class rates then in effect were lower than the rates pro- 
posed from the group as a whole. No changes of im- 
portance are proposed in the grouping of points on the 
Maine Central, Boston & Albany, or New Haven rail- 
roads, but it is proposed to increase the rates on piece 
goods and manufactured articles to correspond with the 
increases contemplated by the Boston & Maine. 


The following table shows the present rates on cotton 
piece goods, woolen piece goods, and manufactured arti- 
cles from a few representative points in New England 
to New York, the proposed commodity‘ rates on the 
piece goods and the first_class rates that will apply on 
the majority of the manufactured articles if the sus- 
pended schedules become effective. For purposes of com- 
parison the first class and rule 25 rates for similar dis- 
tance in Central Freight Association territory, prescribed 
in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254 (The Traffic 
World, July 14, 1917, p. 57), increased 15 per cent to 
correspond with the increases authorized in the Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303 (The Daily Traffic World, 
July 2, and Traffic World, July 14, 1917, p. 70), are also 
shown. 


FROM STATIONS ON THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 
HARTFORD RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP LINES. 


Cotton piece Woolen First-class Rule 
goods. piece goods. rates. 25 rates. 


+. 
' 2 < 
. er 


le. 


OO. B.A. 


ao MA OR 

Fall River, Mass *20 *36 43.5*25.5 
Fox Point Wharf, R. I.. *20 *35.5 45 %25.5 
New Bedford, R. I 5 *12 %15 5 *20 *86 45 *25.5 
Providence, R. *22.5%35.5 45 %25.5 
Pascoag, R. 8 26 38 45 27 

Uxbridge, Mass. 46.5 27 

Southbridge, Mass. .... 5 45 29.5 
Worcester, Mass. 1 5 46 29.5 
Lowell, Mass. 49.5 29.5 
Fitchburg, Mass. 49.5 29.5 


FROM STATIONS ON THE BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


Ware, Mass. 1 45 29.5 32.5 
North Adams, § 20. 3 46 . 23.5 33 
Nashua, N. H 2 -5 50.5 31.5 36.5 
Lawrence, Mass. 51 32.5 37 
Penacook, N. -5 53 35,5 38.5 
Biddeford, Me. R 55 37 40 


FROM STATIONS ON THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Lewiston, Me.- ..0cccscee 404 21.5 26 24.5 31 
Lisbon, Me. 408 21.5 26 24.5 31 
Augusta, Me. 429 24 28.5 

Waterville, Me. 452 24 28.5 31.5 38 
South Windham, Me....378 . coe 24.5 31 
Skowhegan, Me. 4 ose SLE 3S 


FROM STATIONS ON THE BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD. 


North Adams, Mass....176 17 20 32 43.5 23.5 31.5 
Ware, Mass 20 40.5 48.5 29.5 35 
Webster, Mass. 20 40.5 50 29.5 36 
Millbury, Mass. 269 17 23 20 40.5 50 29.5 36 
Wichendon, Mass. ...... 271 19 25 22 40.5 50.5 29.5 36.5 


*Port to port rates not filed with the Commission. 

While contending that piece goods as well as the fin- 
ished articles should move at the class rates, respondents 
Propose to continue commodity rates on the former in 
order to preserve the rate relationship between the pro- 
ducing points and maintain the mills on a relative equal- 
ity in so far as the New York market is concerned. 
They show that elsewhere the classification ratings are 
generally applied and that locally in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, where there is a considerable move- 
ment of textiles, the class rates are, as a rule, higher 
than those in effect in New England. 

The present rates on cotton piece goods from Boston 
& Maine stations to New York range from 54 per cent 
‘0 72 per cent of the rule 25 rates from the same points, 
and on woolen piece goods from 44 per cent to 63 per 
cent of the first class rates. The proposed rates range 
from 70 per cent to 87 per cent and from 61 per cent 
‘0 78 per cent of the respective class rates. The pro- 
Posed rates on cotton piece goods from stations on the 
New Have n, exclusive of the port cities, range from 46 
per cent to 63 per cent, and on woolen piece goods from 
39 per cent to 84 per cent of the class rates. It is argued 
that this is a substantial concession to the textile indus- 
uy and that the present rates, which on cotton piece 
800ds from Lowell, for example, are one-half cent less 
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than fifth class and on woolen piece goods as low as 
fourth class are on a subnormal basis. 


Respondents contend that the rates to New York are 
not only too low, but are unduly discriminatory when 
compared with the rates to Boston. The rate on cotton 
piece goods from Biddeford to New York, for example, 
a distance of 352 miles, is 20 cents, while to Boston, a 
distance of 96 miles, the third class rate of 23 cents is 
applicable. The rate from Ashuelot, N. H., to New York 
is 19 cents and to Boston 24 cents, although the distance 
to Boston is 87 miles less than the distance to New York. 
Other like illustrations are given. There is a substantial 
movement of textiles to Boston, where selling agencies are 
maintained representing many of the New England mills. 
Respondents also contrast the rates to New York with 
the rates to the ports on Long Island Sound, through 
which the traffic moves. As an illustration, the rule 25 
rate from Biddeford to Providence, which would apply 
on a shipment of cotton piece goods, is 33 cents, or 13 
cents higher than the present rate to New York and 7 
cents higher than the proposed rate. 

The coarser grades of cotton piece goods manufactured 
in New England are sold in New York and elsewhere in 
competition with similar materials produced in southern 
states. Protestants assert that even under the present 
rate adjustment they are unable to compete at a profit 
with the southern mills, and that with higher rates some 
of the New England producers may be compelled to re- 
move to the south in order to obtain the advantages of 
cheaper rates on the raw materials. The record does 
not disclose the volume of the traffic moving from the 
south to New York, but such southern textiles as are sold 
there move at rates which are materially higher than 
the rates from the New England mills. It appears from 
an exhibit filed by protestants that the rates on cotton 
piece goods from various points in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia to New York range from 35 cents 
to 51 cents per 100 pounds, with rates on sheets, towels, 
pillowcases, blankets and other manufactured -articles from 
2 cents to 7 cents higher. The highest rate proposed 
on cotton piece goods from any New England mill to 
New York is 28.5 cents. The principal testimony relative 
to southern competition was introduced on behalf of one 
of the protestants located at Fall River, from which point 
the all-water rate to New York is now 12 cents. 

Respondents show that the average revenue per ton- 
mile on cotton piece goods from Macon, Ga., a typical 
southern manufacturing point, to 16 representative points 
in Central Freight Association territory is 14.95 mills for 
an average distance of 785 miles. The average revenue 


-per ton-mile received from the transportation of the same 


commodity from stations on the New Haven to New York 
is 15.3 mills for an average distance of 191 miles. This 
is substantially equal to the average revenue of 15.28 
mills per ton-mile received by the New Haven from all 
freight traffic during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
and is the same as the ton-mile revenue received for the 
carriage of cotton piece goods from Macon to such points 
as Kalamazoo, Mich., and Canton, O., for distances of over 
800 miles. The average earnings per ton-mile on cotton 
piece goods from the three groups on the Boston & Maine 
to New York are 18.68 mills, 14.78 mills and 12.42 mills, 
for average distances of 182 miles, 257 miles, and 322 
miles, respectively. The proposed rates on cotton piece 
goods would yield 25.27 mills, 19.46 mills, and 16.15 mills. 

Protestants urge that comparisons between the ton-mile 
earnings from southern mills and from New England are 
of no value because the movement from the north is 
principally via rail-and-water routes, and the conditions 
of transportation are therefore dissimilar. As a rule, 
however, the textile rates from New England apply both 
rail and water and all rail. The rail-and-water routes 
are preferred by the shippers because of the more con- 
venient delivery in New York. In some instances the 
all-rail rates on the New Haven are higher than the rail- 
and-water rates. 

The protestants do not uniformly oppose an increase in 
the rates under consideration. A number of manufac- 
turers in the Lowell group and in Fall River concede the 
propriety of an increase of 15 per cent, and it is said that 
an increase of 20 per cent would probably be satisfactory 
to many of the industries. They object particularly to 
the proposed rates on the manufactured articles, however, 
not only because of the amount of the increases, but 
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because if the rates are permitted to become effective 
mills in the same group which have heretofore enjoyed 
the same rates on their products will be required to pay 
different rates. As an illustration, knit hosiery and under- 
wear are manufactured at Lowell and Ipswich, Mass., both 
of which are in the middle group of the Boston & Maine. 
The present rates from these points are 19 cents on cot- 
ton goods and 22 cents on woolen goods. The proposed 
rates on hosiery and underwear manufactured of either 
cotton or wool are 40.5 cents from ‘Lowell and 48.5 cents 
from Ipswich, placing the Ipswich mills at a disadvantage 
of 8 cents. This, it is argued, will create competition 
of a kind that has never existed. Stated in percentages, 
the increases are 113 per cent from Lowell and 155 per 
cent from Ipswich on articles manufactured from cotton. 
Cotton hosiery and underwear are rated third class by 
the Boston & Maine. The present third class rates from 
Lowell and Ipswich to New York are 29 cents and 33.5 
cents, respectively. 

The extent of the increases will be observed by ref- 
erence to the table on a preceding page of this report. 
From Pascoag, R. I., the increase on manufactured cotton 
goods would be 153 per cent and on manufactured woolen 
goods 111 per cent; from Nashua, N. H., 129 per cent 
and 98 per cent; from Biddeford, Me., 160 per cent and 
126 per cent. Yarn is manufactured in Skowhegan, Me. 
. The present rate on woolen yarn from Skowhegan to 
New York is 31.5 cents; the proposed rate is 60 cents, 
an increase of 90 per cent. This yarn, which is used in 
the manufacture of woolen goods, would move to New 
York at a rate nearly twice that applying on woolen piece 
goods. 

It is the view of the respondents that there are no 
valid reasons requiring the maintenance of the present 
commodity rates on finished textiles. They contend that 
the only proper basis to apply is that provided by the 
Official Classification, which rates all dry goods first class 
with the exception of unfinished cotton piece goods and 
a few other articles of low value. The present rate 
structure is said to be unscientific in its disregard of the 
differences in values between the unfinished goods in the 
piece and the finished textiles. It is now proposed to 
follow the classification as to the finished articles, but 
not as to the piece goods. 

In justification of the proposed elimination of commod- 
ity rates respondents refer to Burson Knitting Co. vs. 
C., I. & S. R. R. Co., 39 I. C. C., 494 (The Traffic World, 
June 17, 1916, p. 1267), in which the first class rating 
on unfinished hosiery moving from Rockford, IIl., to Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., was approved, and to Union Made Garment 
Mfrs. Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C., 405, in 
which we declined to reduce the first class rating on the 
cheaper grades of cotton garments. They also cite Can- 
non Mfg. Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C., 625 (The Traffic 
World, April 28, 1917, p. 905). In that proceeding we 
found the rates on cotton towels, a finished article, from 
Kannapolis and Concord, N. C., to eastern cities to be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
on cotton piece goods by more than 3 cents per 100 
pounds. Under the adjustment here proposed the rate 
on cotton towels from Lowell, for example, to New York 
would exceed the rate on cotton piece goods by 15.5 cents. 

It has been stated that the New England textile rates 
have been maintained on a group basis because of the 
recognized importance of permitting the mills to dispose 
of their products in New York upon a relatively equal 
basis, and for this reason it is not now proposed to cancel 
the commodity rates on piece goods. Protestants insist that 
the present practice of grouping the points of origin and 
providing commodity rates is as important in the case of 
finished articles as it is in the case of piece goods. They 
take the position that the products of the mills should 
be considered, as they have been in the past, as of but 
two classes, cotton or woolen, and that to increase the 
rates to the extent contemplated would impose an undue 
burden on an important part of the textile industry in 
New England. They refer to the statement in 1913 by 
the conference of railroad commissioners upon the pro- 
posal of the Boston & Maine Railroad to increase its 
rates of transportation, published in part in the first an- 
nual report of the Public Service Commission of Massa- 
chusetts at pages 92 to 101, wherein it was said that— 


It has seemed to us a very hazardous undertaking to attempt 
an advance in what may be known as the long-distance rates 
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of the Boston & Maine system. To-day the industries of New 
England are in competition with similar industries in other 
parts of the United States in almost every instance, and that 
competition is keen. To increase the cost of transportation to 
the New England manufacturer without a corresponding ip. 
crease to his competitor would place upon our New England 
industries a burden which they are not very well able to sus. 
tain. The rates which the New England manufacturer pays 
upon his raw materia] in, and upon his manufactured product 
out, should be handled with extreme caution. 


It is alleged that the circumstances of transportation 
are substantially the same now as they were then and 
that the competition above referred to still exists, but 
in even more exaggerated form. 

The burden of establishing the reasonableness of these 
proposed increased rates rests upon the respondents. They 
have endeavored to sustain that burden upon three main 
grounds: First, that there is no commercial necessity 
for a commodity rate basis on the finished articles: see. 
ond, that these articles are of greater value than goods 
in the piece; and, third, that they move under the clagsi- 
fication ratings in other parts of the country. As to the 
first, it has not been definitely established that a relative 
equality in the rate adjustment is less essential in the 
case of manufactured articles than in the case of piece 
goods. As to the second contention, respondents offered 
no evidence relating to the comparative values of the 
different products of the mills aside from general state- 
ments and a comparison of the wholesale prices of yarn 
and wool. While it is undoubtedly true that many of 
the finished textiles, or those which have passed beyond 
the initial stage of manufacture, have been increased in 
value, whether it has been to such an extent as to war- 
rant the proposed spread between the rates has not been 
conclusively demonstrated. The argument that the rates 
from New England should be on the classification basis 
because that basis is generally applied elsewhere does 
not of itself establish the reasonableness of the proposed 
rates on the finished goods. The proposed, as well as 
the present, rates are based on the movement of the 
articles in any quantity. As we said in Southeastern Cot- 
ton Goods, 43 I. C. C., 530 (The Traffic World, April 28, 
1917, p. 897), “a classification rating might be just as 
a basis for less-than-carload rates without being proper 
for any-quantity rates.” 

The reasons urged by respondents do not establish 
with certainty the propriety of the substitution of the 
classification ratings, in lieu of the present commodity 
rate basis. So long as they continue to maintain com- 
modity rates on piece goods, based on the zone system, 
they should not be permitted to deny a similar rate basis 
to the large number of manufacturers in New England 
producing finished fabrics. It is not to be inferred that 
the rates on finished articles should be no higher than 
are contemporaneously maintained on unfinished goods 
in the piece, but the present record affords no sound basis 
for determining the proper difference between the rates. 

Upon the facts of record we find that the proposed 
rates on cotton and woolen piece goods have been justi- 
fied, but that the respondents have failed to show that 
the proposed rates on the finished articles, to the extent 
that they exceed the rates herein found justified on piece 
goods, are reasonable and free from undue prejudice. 


The suspended schedules will be ordered canceled, but 
respondents may file schedules not inconsistent with the 
conclusions herein reached on not less than five days’ 
notice. 


THE FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
_In disposing of the supplemental fifteen per cent case, 
March 15, in the way it did, the Commission showed how 
it thinks it can comply with section 14 of the law of its 
creation. The pertinent part of that section is as fol- 
lows: 

“That whenever an investigation shall be made by the 
Commission, it shall be its duty to make a report in writ 
ing in respect thereto, which shall state the conclusions 
of the Commission, together with its decision, order or 
requirement in the premises.” 

The document issued by the Commission at the clos 
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of business on March 15 is not what those who have been 
reporting the acts of the Commission call a report. It 
is merely what the Commission calls the order in a given 
investigation. It is denominated “order” in the pamphlet 
publications of the Commission. 

The third paragraph of the same section authorizes the 
Commission to provide for the publication of its “re- 
ports and decision in such form and manner as may be 
pest adapted for public information.” Under authority of 
that paragraph the Commission has been printing its re- 
ports for the information of the public. From every re- 
port so published for the information of the public, so far 
as can be recalled, the Commission has omitted the “or- 
der.” In other words, it has been complying with the 
strict letter of the law authorizing it to publish its re- 
ports and decisions by leaving out the order in the bound 
volumes of reports. 

There is nothing in the law requiring the report and 
order to be published at the same time. It is not, how- 
ever, the intention of the Commission to issue a report 
that will conform to the rules created by the Commis- 
sion’s own custom in such matters. 

Technically speaking, perhaps, the law requirement was 
met by the publication of ten lines of text pertaining to 
Ex Parte No. 57, the fifteen per cent case. A trifle of 
more than four lines of the ten-line report are devoted to 
setting forth that “this case, in so far as it involves 1in- 
creases in commodity rates within Official Classification 
territory and increases in class and commodity rates be- 
tween Official Classification territory and other territories 
described herein, coming on for further consideration in 
connection with,” the investigation and suspension dockets 
created by the suspension of tariffs constituting the so- 
called supplemental fifteen per cent case, therefore “it is 
ordered.” 

That may satisfy the requirements of the law, but it does 
not comply with the Commission’s custom. It is doubted 
whether, if the Commission adopted the new scheme as a 
rule of action for other advanced rate cases, Congress and 
the public would stand for such an abbreviated compli- 
ance with the law requiring a report in writing as to con- 
clusions. 

In ordinary language the outgiving of the Commission 
would be called merely an order. Only those who had kept 
intimately in touch with every phase of the matter could 
obtain an adequate idea as to the effect of the outgiving. 
By reading the report in the fifteen per cent case, by con- 
sulting the files of the investigation and suspension board 
and other sources of information, the man interested 
might find out what had been done. However, when he 
had finished that work he would have no definite notion as 
to why the Commission had given the carriers all they 
asked for in the original case. No reason for reversing 
the decision dated June 27 last is given in the ten lines that 
might be held to be a compliance with the terms of the 
fourteenth section. 


The effect of the decision is to give the carriers an in- 
crease in revenue estimated at $58,000,000. The money, of 
course, goes into the hands of the Director-General of Rail- 
toads and will enable him to help meet the guarantee the 
sovernment is to make to such of the seized railroads as 
énter into a contract with the government, or the com- 
pensation allowed by the court of claims to such of the 
seized railroads as decline to enter into contractual rela- 
tions with the government, but insist on a judicial deter- 


Mination as to how much they ave entitled to receive from 
the government. 
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The last item in the orders is fifteenth section order No. 
176, “Commodity Rates in Official Classification Territory.” 
Ii has already caused considerable rubbing of pates. The 
applications mentioned therein, it says, are denied “without 
prejudice to applicants’ right to renew any of them as 
to which the authority sought is not granted in whole or 
in part, or denied, in the foregoing orders.” 

There has been no official interpretation of that lan- 
guage, nor is one likely. Last summer the Commission, 
by means of letters, undertook to interpret its original 
decision in the fifteen per cent case. The result was 
not altogether satisfactory. Railroad men and shippers 
had to make interpretations of these interpretations, and 
the end was not much clearer than the beginning. In 
fact, the schedules that made up the supplemental case 
were the result of constructions the railroad men placed 
on the interpretations made by the Commission. 

The schedules that were filed as a result of those con- 
structions by this decision are allowed to become effective 
(with modifications) except those in I. and S. No. 1125 
proposing increases in rates on condensed milk and canned 
vegetables from Wisconsin and IHinois, higher rates on 
lumber, mine props, mine timbers, furnace castings, L. 
Cc. L., and an increase in the minimum weight on wooden- 
ware from Escanaba. 

Not all railroads, however, were able to prepare and 
file schedules in time to beat the operative date of the 
fifteenth section, although the Commission, in effect, post- 
poned that operative date several days, by granting 
blanket permission for all schedules placed in the mails 
before August 15. ' 

The railroads that failed to get their schedules to the 
files before August 15 had to prepare fifteenth section ap- 
plications. In that blanket order, No. 176, the Commis- 
sion disposes of them all. If any of the applications listed 
in that order ask for authority to increase rates on con: 
densed milk and canned vegetables from Wisconsin and 
Illinois, mine props and timbers, furnace castings, etc., 
they have been denied. If the applications were to bring 
the live stock and fresh meats of the applying railroad 
up to the level of the proposed rates suspended in I. and 
S. No. 1124, they have been granted. The same is true 
in respect of applications for permission to file tariffs like 
those suspended in other I. and S. dockets mentioned in 
the orders. 

No application, so far as can be recalled, is confined 
to the particular commodities suspended in any given 
I. and S. case. For instance, an application may contain 
requests for authority to increase the rates on condensed 
milk and also on fresh meat. As to the condensed milk 
it has been denied. As to fresh meat it has been granted. 
The same application may also ask for authority to meet 
rates proposed in schedules suspended in I. and S. 1134, 
Cc. F. A. Petroleum. “As to such schedules the authority 
has been granted. 

The same application may also contain an application 
for authority to make long-line commodity rates to meet 
short-line class rates, which, if allowed to become effect- 
ive, would be in violation of the percentage relationship 
established by the supplemental order in the original. or 
Ex Parte No. 57 case. As to such rates, therefore, the 
application has been denied. As to rates that would con- 
form to the relationships therein decreed, the applications 
have been granted. 


As to rates not covered by the orders, the carriers have 
the right to renew them. In other words, the Commission 
will make a decision as to the uncovered matters when 
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they have been separated from the parts that have been 
clearly granted or denied by the various orders in the 
outgiving. The burden of separating the wheat from the 
chaff is on the railroad men, the Commission having de- 
clined to do that work for them. 

Whether the railroad men will care about broken rela- 
tionships now that the railroads are in the control of the 
government and they cannot win or lose anything by what 
they do, is one of the questions that time will answer. 
The government control law adjures the Commission, 
when it comes to consider the justness or reasonableness 
of President-made rates, to remember that the railroads 
are not in competition, but are under a unified, co-ordi- 
nated control. 

That. part of the law has amused some of the veteran 
traffic and tariff men because they know the relationship 
question pertains wholly to the competition between com- 
munities and not to competition between railroads. When 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania have both 
increased the rates heretofore paid by manufacturers 500 
miles away from New York, by fifteen per cent, the car- 
riers are still on an equality with each other. The yell, 
however, comes from the manufacturers 500 miles from 
Broadway, because they must now pay $1.15 for what 
formerly cost them only $1, while the manufacturer 200 
miles from Broadway pays only 57.5 cents, where formerly 
he paid 50 cents. The more distant manufacturers are 
at an added disadvantage of 7.5 cents per 100 pounds by 
reason of an advance that did not exchange the relation- 
ship to traffic, of either railroad. 

That change in the relationship of different shippers 
was the whole of the fight against a percentage increase 
in rates. Inasmuch as the railroads are to be assured an 
income no matter what happens during the war, the bur- 
den of overcoming the inertia of railroad traffic men to 
initiate. tariffs taking up the slack left by this decision 
will fall on the shippers. They must persuade the tariff 
or traffic men of the railroads serving them to initiate 
fifteenth section applications that will put them as nearly 
on an even keel again as possible. 

The orders of the Commission are as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1111. 
Anthracite Coal. 


It appearing, That by orders dated June 27, 1917, and by 
subsequent. orders, the Commission entered upon a hear- 
ing concerning the propriety of the increases and the law- 
fulness of the rates, charges, regulations and practices 
stated in certain schedules enumerated and described in 
said orders, and subsequently ordered that the operation 
of said schedules be suspended until April 29, 1918: 


And it appearing, That among the schedules suspended 
by said order were those contained in tariffs I. C. C. No. 
2634-B and I. C. C. No. 2636-B of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company; 

And it further appearing, That a full investigation of 
the matters and things involved has been had: 

It is ordered, That the orders heretofore entered in this 
proceeding, suspending the operation of said schedules 
contained in said tariffs I. C. C. No. 2634-B and I. C. C. 
No. 2636-B of the Norfolk & Western Railway Company 
be, and they are hereby, vacated and set aside as of March 
25, 1917, but in all other respects the said orders of sus- 
pension shall remain in full force and effect. 


It is further ordered, That the commodity rates on 
anthacite coal, contained in the schedules under suspen- 
sion in this proceeding, in so far as increased by fifteen 
(15) cents per long ton, or less, as stated in said sched- 
ules, be, and they are hereby, approved; provided, that 
such rates between points in Official Classification terri- 
tory shall not be increased by more than fifteen (15) 
cents per long ton; provided further, that where a through 
rate between two such points is made by combination, 
appropriate provision is made in the schedules that the 
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aggregate increase of the factors applicable in such cop. 
bination shall not exceed fifteen (15) cents per long ton, 

The proposed schedules will be held under sus /ension 
until they are canceled by new schedules filed in gp. 
formity with our conclusions as indicated in the next pre. 
ceding paragraph. 

In view of the approval herein given our order 
Anthracite Investigation, 35 I. C. C., 220; will be 
and set aside. 


in the 
vacated 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1124 
Eastern Live Stock-Fresh Meat Case. 


It appearing, That by orders dated Aug. 29, 1917, anj 
by subsequent orders, the Commission entered upon q 


* hearing concerning the propriety of the increases and the 


lawfulness of the rates, charges, regulations and practices 
stated in certain schedules enumerated and described jp 
said orders, and subsequently ordered that the operation 
of said schedules be suspended until July 13, 1918; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had: 

It is ordered, That the orders heretofore entered in this 
proceeding suspended the operation of said schedules, pe, 
and they are hereby, vacated and set aside as of March 
25, 1918, and that this proceeding be discontinued. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1125. 
Eastern Commodity Case. 


It appearing, That by orders dated Aug. 28, 1917, and 
by subsequent orders, the Commission entered upon a 
hearing concerning the propriety of the increases and 
the lawfulness of the rates, charges, regulations and prac. 
tices stated in certain schedules enumerated and described 
in said orders, and subsequently ordered that the operation 
of said schedules be suspended until June 30, 1918; 

It further appearing That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had: 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cancel said 
schedules, on or before April 25, 1918, in so far as they 
propose increased rates on condensed milk and canned 
vegetables from Wisconsin and Illinois points, and ir 
creased rates on lumber, mine~-props and mine timbers, 
in carloads, and furnace castings in less than carloads, 
and an increase in the minimum carload weight on wood: 
enware from Escanaba, Mich., to eastern points. 

It is further ordered, That the orders heretofore entered 
in this proceeding, except as otherwise ordered in the 
next preceding paragraph, be, and they are hereby, va 
cated and set aside as of March 25, 1918, and that this 
proceeding be discontinued. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1131. 
Commodities between Trunk Line and Western Points. 


It appearing, That by an order dated Aug. 28, 1917, and 
by subsequent order the Commission entered upon a heal 
ing concerning the propriety of the increases and the law- 
fulness of the rates, charges, regulations and _ practices 
stated in certain schedules enumerated and described in 
said orders, and subsequently ordered that the operatiol 
of said schedules be suspended until July 13, 1918; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had: 

It is ordered, That the orders heretofore entered in this 
proceeding suspending the operation of said schedules, bé 
and they are hereby, vacated and set aside as of March 25, 
1918, and that this proceeding be discontinued. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1134. 
Central Freight Association Territory Petroleum. 


It appearing, That by an order dated Sept. 14, 191/, 
and by subsequent order, the Commission entered up 
a hearing concerning the propriety of the increases a 
the lawfulness of the rates, charges, regulations «nd prac 
tices stated in certain schedules enumerated and described 
in said orders, and subsequently ordered that the opera 
tion of said schedules be suspended until July 18 1918; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had: . 


It is ordered, That the orders heretofore enterei in a 
proceeding suspending the operation of said schecules, 
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and they are hereby, vacated and set.aside as of March 25, ' 
1918, and that this proceeding be discontinued. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1142. 
Eastern Grain Case. 


It appearing, That by an order dated Sept. 22, 1917, and 
by subsequent order, the Commission entered upon a hear- 
ing concerning the propriety of the increases and the law- 
fulness of the rates, charges, regulations, and practices 
stated in certain schedules enumerated and described in 
said orders, and subsequently ordered that the operation 
of said schedules be suspended until July 29, 1918; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had: 

It is ordered, That the orders heretofore entered in this 
proceeding suspending the operation of said schedules, be, 
and they are hereby, vacated and set aside as of March 25, 
1918, and that this proceeding be discontinued. 


No. 57 (Ex Parte). 
The Fifteen Per Cent Case. 


This case, In so far as it involves increases in com- 
modity rates within Official Classification territory and 
increases in Class and commodity rates between Official 
Classification territory and other territories described 
herein, coming on for further consideration in connection 
with Investigation and Suspension Dockets No. 1111, en- 
tiled Anthracite Coal, No. 1124, entitled Eastern Live 
Stock-Fresh Meat Case, No. 1125, entitled Eastern Com- 
modity Case, No. 1131, entitled Commodities Between 
Trunk Line and Western Points, No. 1134, entftled Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory Petroleum, and No. 1142, 
entitled Eastern Grain Case: 

It is ordered, That commodity rates on brick, clay and 
articles grouped therewith in present tariffs, from Canton, 
0., to points in Central Freight Association territory, and 
Illinois and on the Mississippi River, may be increased 
by fifteen (15) per cent, and rates from other points in 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, central, southern 
and eastern Ohio, and the Ashland, Ky., group, may be 
made on the established differentials over or under the. 
Canton rates so increased. 

It is further ordered, That commodity rates on cement 
may be increased by one (1) cent per 100 pounds. 

It is further ordered, That commodity rates on lumber 
and forest products may be increased by one (1) cent per 
100 pounds. 

It is further ordered, That commodity rates, other than 
on ice, bituminous coal, coke and iron ore, which are 
not otherwise covered by this order or by the foregoing 
orders, and which have not been increased since June 27, 
1917, may be increased by fifteen (15) per cent, observing 
established rate groupings, relationships and differentials 
mM manner provided in paragraphs designated I to XIII of 
this order. 

It is further ordered, That joint rates, whether class or 
commodity, between Official Classification territory, on the 
one hand, and southeastern territory, the southwest and 
points on or east of the Missouri River on the other, 
may be increased by amounts not exceeding the increases 
In rates now and heretofore allowed to the carriers in 
Official Classification territory under this proceeding and 
the C. F. A. Class Seale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254. If these 
increases involve a change in the relationsip under the 
long-and-short-haul rule between intermediate points and 
more distant points outside of Official Classification terri- 
tory relief from the fourth section of the act must first 
be secured on regular application. 

It is further ordereu, That in establishing rates increased 
by fifteen (15) per cent, the existing groupings and re- 
lationships as hereinafter specified may be preserved, even 
though by so doing some rates are increased slightly more 
than fifteen per cent. 

It is further ordered, That in establisinhg the increases, 
rates from Chicago to New York and Montreal, and from 
New York to Chicago, may be increased fifteen (15) per 
cent, and -uch increased rates may be scaled to or from 
Percentage points or groups upon the established percent- 
i srouni igs and percentages; that rates via the estab- 
a all-vail differential lines may be made the same 
ifferentia’; under the standard all-rail rates as now exist; 
and that ie established groupings of points of origin or 
of points destination under common rates may be pre- 
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served; even though so doing results in increasing some 
rates slightly more than 15 per cent. . 

It is further ordered, That the percentage relationship 
of rates and the differential and arbitrary adjustment of 
rates hereby authorized and not hereinbefore designated 
shall be as follows, in cents per 100 pounds, except where 
otherwise provided: 


I.—Commodity Rates from Trunk Line and New England Ter- 
ritories to Central Freight Association Percentage Points. 
From Boston, Mass.: 

To trunk line western termini and 60 per cent points? When 
commodity rates from New York to the western termini of the 
trunk lines and points taking 60 per cent of New York to Chi- 
cago rates are the same as standard class rates, rates upon like 
articles from Boston. Mass., and New England points taking 
Boston rates to such western termini and 60 per cent points 
may be made by adding to the commodity rates from New York 
the same differences which exist between such class rates from 
New York and the corresponding class rates from Boston to 
same destinations. When commodity rates from New York to 
western termini of the trunk lines and points taking 60 per 
cent of the New York to Chicago rates are not the same as 
standard class rates, rates unon like articles from Boston and 
New England points taking Boston rates to such western ter- 
mini and 60 per cent points may he made by adding to the 
commodity rates from New York the differences which exist 
between the class rates next higher than the commodity rates 
from New York and the corresponding class rates from Boston 
to same destinations. 

To 67 per cent to 71 per cent points: When commodity rates 
are established from New York to Chicago, either locally or as 
a basis for other western points, rates upon like articles from 
Boston 2nd New England points taking Boston ratese to points 
taking higher than 60 per cent, but not greater than 71 per 
cent of New York to Chicago rates, may be made the same as 
rates applying from New York to 71 per cent points. 

To 72 per cent points and higher: To points taking higher 
than 71 per cent of New York to Chicago rates, the rates from 
Boston and points in-New Ergiand taking Boston rates may 
be made the same as from New York, but to points taking 
higher than 60 per cent not less than to 60 per cent points, as 
provided above. 

From Albany, N. Y.: 

To 60 per cent points and higher: When a rate per 100 
pounds or per ton is established upon any commodity from New 
York to Chicago as a basing rate and corresponding rates apply 
from interior points, the rate from Albany, N. Y., to Chicago 
and other points taking 100 per cent of New York to Chicago 
rates may be 80 per cent of the New York to Chicago rate. 
Rates to points taking other than 100 per cent of New York to 
Chicago rates may be scaled on the established percentage of 
the rate from Albany to Chicago. Buffalo rates as minima. 

From Fair Haven and Utica, N. Y.: 

Same basis as from Albany, N. Y. 
from New Berlin, N. Y.: 

To 60 per cent to 77 per cent points, same as from New York, 

with rates from New Berlin to 78 per cent points as maxima. 

To 78 per cent points and higher, established class differen- 
tials-less than New York rates. 

From Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 

To 60 per cent points, same as from Boston to 60 per cent 
points.* 

To 67 per cent to 77 per cent points; same as from Boston, 
but not to exceed rates from Ogdensburg to 78 per cent points. 

To 78 per cent points and higher, established class differen- 
tials less than New York rates. 

From Rochester-Syracuse, N. Y.: 

To 60 per cent points and higher: When a rate per 100 
pounds or per ton is established upon any commodity from 
New York to Chicago as a basing rate and corresponding rates 
apply from interior points, the rates from Rochester-Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Chicago and other points taking 100 per cent of New 
York to Chicago rates may be 70 per cent of the New York to 
Chicago rate. Rates to points taking other than 100 per cent 
of New York to Chicago rates may be scaled on the established 
percentage basis of the rate from Rochester-Syracuse to Chi- 
cago. Buffalo rates as minima. 

From Elmira, Geneva, Mount Morris, N. Y., and Mount 
Jewett, Pa.: 
Same basis as from Rochester-Syracuse, N. Y. 
From Philadelphia, Pa.: 

To 60 ner cent points and higher, New York rates less. 
Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 or lower 
Differentials 2 
From Baltimore, Md.: 

To 60 per cent points and higher, New York rates less 
Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 or lower 
Differentials 3 3 3 
From Scranton, Pa.: 

To 60 per cent points, same as from Philadelphia to 60 per 

cent points. 

To 67 per cent points and higher, to Chicago and other 100 
per cent points, 80 per cent of New York to Chicago rate; to 
points taking other than 100 per cent of New York to Chicago 
rates scaled on established percentage basis of rate from Scran- 
ton to Chicago. Philadelphia rates as minima to 60 per cent 
points, and Buffalo rates as minima to other points. 

From Williamsport-Northumberland, Pa.: 

To 60 ner cent points, same as from Baltimore to 60 per 
cent points. 

To 67 per cent points and higher, to Chicago and other 100 
per cent points, 77 per cent of New York to Chicago rate: to 
points taking other than 100 per cent of New York to Chicago 
rates scaled on established percentage basis of rate from Wil- 
liamsport to Chicago. 

Baltimore rates as minima to 60 per cent points, and Buffalo 
rates as minima to other points. ‘ 

From Cumberland, Md.; = 
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To 60 per cent points and higher, to Chicago and other 100 
per cent points, 77 per cent of New York to Chicago rates; to 
points taking other than 100 per cent of New York to Chicago 
rates scaled on established percentage basis of rate from Cum- 
berland to Chicago (via Pennsylvania Railroad, Baltimore to 
60 per cert points as minima). Buffalo rates as minima. 

From Belington and Richmond, W. Va.: 

To 60 per cent points and higher, Cumberland commodity 

rates, subject to various minima and exceptions. 
From Lexington, Va.: 

To 60 per cent points and higher, Baltimore commodity rates, 
subject to Virginia cities-Pittsburgh rates as minima, with vari- 
ous exceptions. 

From Virginia cities: 

To 60 per cent points and higher, Baltimore commodity rates, 
subject to various minima and excentions. 

From Points in C. F. A. Territory, Illinois and Mississippi River 
Points to Trunk Line, New England, and Canadian Points. 
II.—Commodity rates, except coffee, cotton, linters, and regins. 

To Boston, Mass., class differentials over New York rates 
when the commodity rate to New York is same as the standard 
class rate. If commodity rate to New York is not same as 
standard class rate, commodity rate to Boston will be the differ- 
ential for the next higher class than that indicated by the New 
York rate. 

To Rockland, Me., Boston rates with Cleveland to Boston 
rates as minima; and Stanstead, Quebec, Boston rates, with 
Toledo to Boston rates as minima. 

To Baltimore, Md., 3 cents, and to Philadelphia, Pa., 2 cents 
lower than to New York. 

To Albany, Cumberland, Fair Haven, Mount Morris, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, and interior points taking same rates, class rate 
percentages of the New York rates, excent from 66% ner cent 
to 78 per cent points, both inclusive, to Rochester and Mount 
Morris, N. Y., and points taking Rochester rates, Buffalo rates 
plus following class arbitraries, viz.: 

Classes 2 3 4 6 6 
Arbitraries 0 0 _ 1 
for the class that is most nearly approximated by the New York 
commodity rate but not to exceed rates from or to points 

beyond. 

a rates to Rochester, Syracuse, and same rate points 
may be: 

(a) Basis less than 20 cents, Chicago to New York, from 66% 
per cent points or higher Baltimore rates. (See Note 1.) 

(b) Basis of 20 cents or higher Chicago to New York, from 
points taking 66% per cent or higher, Baltimore rates on basis 
19% cents Chicago to New York. (See Note 1.) 

Note 1.—These minima will not applv on blocks, asphalt pav- 
ing, furnace, or tank; brick. building. fire. furnece, hollow. pav- 
ing, pressed, salt-glazed, sand lime, or tank; clay, all kinds, in- 
cluding fire; conduits, brick or clay; curbing, vitrified, fire- 
proofing clay; flue lining; guards, cattle, clay; heads, stopper, 
clay; kaolin; shale, slabs, tile; sleeves, clay; tuyere, clay. 

To Elmira, Geneva, N. Y., end Mount Jewett, Pa.: 

Same basis as to Rochester. N. Y. 

IlIl.—To Virginia cities. 

Baltimore rates will be minima to Virginia cities proper, ex- 
cept (a) from points taking less than 77 per cent of Chicago to 
New York rates, and (b) from points taking higher than 77 per 
cent of Chicago ,to New York rates, located in territory on 
and east of Norfolk & Western Railway. Columbus to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and south of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway, Columbus to Steubenville, Ohio, inclusive, 
to Virginia cities proper, Columbus, Ohio, to Baltimore proper 
rates will be minima. 

To Virginian Railway stations. 

To first station south of Deepwater, W. Va., to and including 
Lester, W. Va.; from points on and west of Cleveland-Marietta- 
Pelpre line (described in Note 1), Norfolk rates, plus follow- 
ing arbitraries: 

Classes s ££ & £ Ss 
Arbitraries ee ero 
From points east of Cleveland-Marietta-Belpre line, same as 

from Baltimore. 

To points south and east of Lester, W. Va., to but not in- 
cluding Salem, Va.; from vnoints on end weet of the Cleyeland- 
Marietta-Belpre line, Norfolk rates plus following arbitraries: 

Classes 1 2 3 § 6 
Arbitraries 12 19 8 7 6 5 

From points east of Cleveland-Marietta-Belpre line, same as 
from Baltimore. 

To Salem, Va.: From points on and west of Clevelond-Mari- 
etta-Belpre line, Norfolk rates; from points east of Cleve'and- 
Marietta-Belpre line, Baltimore to Salem, Va., rates. 

To Roanoke. Va.: From central freight association and IIlli- 
nois points, Norfolk rates. 

To points east of Roanoke, Va., to and including Altavista, 
Va.: From points on and west of Clevelend-Marietta-Belpre 
line, Norfolk rates: from po‘rts est of Cleveland-Marietta- 
Belpre line, rate basis as per Note 2. 

To points east of Altavista, Va., through but not including 
Suffolk, Va., to but not including Norfolk, Va.: From points 
on and west of Cleveland-Marietta-Belpre line, Norfolk rates 
plus following arbitraries: 


Classes 2 3 4 5 6 
Arbitraries 8 7 6 5 


From points east of Cleveland-Marietta-Belpre line, rate basis 
as per Note 2. 

To Alberta, Brookneal, Jarratt, and Meherrin, Va., for beyond: 
From points on and west of Cleveland-Marietta-Belpre line, 
Norfolk rates. 

To Norfolk, Sewells Point. and Suffolk. Va.: From central 
freight association and Illinois points. Norfolk rates. 

Note 1.—Description of Cleve'land-Marietta-Belpre line: Be- 
ginning at and including Cleveland. Ohio: thence via and includ- 
ing points on the lines of the Pennsylvania Comnany to and 
including Hudson, Ohio; thence via and including points on 
the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railway, to and including 
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Akron, Ohio; therce via and including points on the Baltimor 
& Ohio Railroad, to and including Canton, Ohio; thence vig and 
including points on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, to and ip. 
cluding Valley Junction, Ohio; thence via and including points 
on the lines of the Pennsylvania Company, to and including 
Canal Dover, Ohio; thence via and including points on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, to Uhrichsville, Ohio; thence vig 
and including points on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago ¢ 
St. Louis Railway, to and including New Comerstown, Ohio: 
thence via and including points on the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Company, to and including Marietta, Ohio; thence and includ. 
ing points on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad 
to and including Belpre, Ohio. : 

Note. 2.—Add following arbitraries, governed by southerm 
classification, to Norfolk, Va., rates: 

Classes S22 £25 CA BED BH FZ 
Arbitraries me aaa 8 Se FS FF § wh SS 
Arbitraries for commodities announced in Virginian Railway 
Freight Tariff I. C. C., No. 760 may be used in arriving at 
through joint rates from points east of Cleveland- Marietta. 
Belpre line described in Note 1. 
To Belington, Elkins, etc. 

Commodity rates to Belington and Elkins, W. Va., and points 
taking same rates, same as to Cumberland, Md., subject to 
existing rule as to minimum rates. This basis applies from 
points west of Ohio River and Ohio-Pennsylvania state line 
taking rates higher than from Pittsburgh, Allegheny, Pitts. 
burgh, North Side, Bellaire. Wheeling or Parkersburg proper, 
also from points east of Ohio-Pennsylvania state line located 
on and west of Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., subject to mini- 
mum basis of 17% cents. Chicago to New York. 

IV.—To Canadian points. ' 

To Canadian points named below and points taking the same 
rates: 

From points east of Cincinnati taking Pittsburgh rates via 
Detroit to stations east of Toronto, through rates from Cincinnati 
will be minima. F 

From points taking less than 78 per cent of Chicago to New 
York rates, 78 per cent points will be minima. 

From points taking following percentages of Chicago to New 
York class rates, the following percentages of Montreal standard 
rates, subject to Montreal rates as maxima to stations on direct 
line: 


Under 78 78 79to100 Over 100 
per cent. percent. per cent. per cent, 

To— Perct. Perct. Perct. Per ct. 
Agincourt, Myrtle and Oshawa, 

Ont. 74 68 74 76 
Cobourg, Ont. 76 80 84 
Lindsay. Peterboro. Central On- 

tario Junction, Trenton. Shar- 

bot Lake, Napanee and Kings- 

ton, Ont. 90 87 90 91 


To Brockville, Prescott and Smiths Falls, Ont., Montreal 
rates. 

To Carlton Junction and Ottawa, Ont., Montreal standard 
rates. 

To Montreal%local), Quebec, from Chicago and other Illinois 
points except as named in current tariffs and from points in 
Michigan, standard rates to New York, subject to rates to 
Boston as maxima. From Ohio. western Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and certain Illinois and Kentucky stations, on established per- 
centages of the Chicago to New York class rates, subject to 
established minima. 

To Montreal (export), Quebec, Philadelphia rates, except from 
points taking less than 78 per cent of Chicago to New York 
rates, 78 per cent rates will be minima, subject to Montreal 
local rates as maxima. 

To St. Johns and Sherbrooke, Quebec: 


Classes $323 4 
Arbitraries 7.28 4 


over standard rates to Montreal, except from points taking 78 
per cent and over of Chicago to New York rates, Boston rates 
will be maxima. 

To Quebec (export) and Point Levi (export), Quebec, Port- 
land (export), Me., St. John (export), New Brunswick and West 
St. John (export), New Brunswick, New York rates, except 
from points taking less than 78 per cent of Chicago to New 
York rates. 78 per cent will be minima. 

To Halifax (export), Nova Scotia, 1 cent per 100 pounds over 
St. John, New Brunswick, export rates. 7 

To North Sydney, Cape Breton, only when destined to New- 
foundland points: 


Classes % 3 4 _D 6 

Arbitraries 15 12 10% 9 7% 6 
over New York domestic rates, except from points _taking oe 
than 78 per cent of Chicago to New York rates, 78 per cen 
rates will be minima. 


To Quehec (local) and Point Levi (eee?), a 


Classes 
Arbitraries 1443133 «8~«OG 


over Montreal rates. 


To Cacouna, Quebec: 
Classes es 3&3 @ & S 
Arbitraries 3 16 24 «128 ~«10=~=COS 


over Montreal rates. . 5 ick 
To St. John (local) and McAdam Junction, New Brunswick’ 
and Halifax (local), Nova Scotia: 
Classes ; as. £2 «@ 6 & 
Arbitraries 20 18 16 14 12 10 
over Montreal rates. 
To Mulgrave, Nova Scotia: 
Crasses .... . $$ 4 & ,o 
Arbitraries 24 22 19 17 14 12 
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over Montreal rates. 
To Sydney, Cape Breton: 
rg ere 2 2.23 2 3 
RS, | oo os Ke ccceescc 28 25 22 19 16 -14 
over Montreal rates. 
V.—From Memphis, Tenn. 
Established arbitraries over rates from St. Louis, Mo. 
Vl.—Differentials via break bulk across Lake Michigan. 


From west bank Lake Michigan ports via routes operating 


across Lake Michigan, break bulk rates may be the established 
differentials under the rates via all-rail routes. 
VII.—Lexington basis for rates. 

Rates from Lexington, Ky., group and proportional rates from 
Cincinnati which are proportions of through joint rates from 
Lexington, Ky., may be continued on existing basis. 

VIII.—Cotton, cotton linters and regins. 

To Boston, Mass., 5 cents higher than to New York, 

To Baltimore, Md., 3 cents less than to New York. 

To Philadelphia, Pa., 2 cents less than to New York. 

To Albany, Elmira, Fair Haven, Geneva, Mount Jewett, Mount 
Morris, Rochester, Syracuse and Utiea, 5 cents less than to New 
York. 

IX.—_Commodity rates not subject to basing rate, Chicago to 
New York. 

Commodity rates not made subject to a basing rate from Chi- 
cago to New York may be increased fifteen (15) per cent from 
each point of origin from which published to New York, and 
the rates to other eastern basing points may be based thereon. 
X—Commodity rates between points in Trunk Line Territory. 

Between New York rate points and Pittsburgh & Erie rate 
points, 60 per cent of New York-Chicago rates. 

Between Philadelphia rate points and Pittsburgh and Erie 
rate points, class differentials lower than rates between New 
York and Pittsburgh or Erie. 

Between Baltimore rate points and Pittsburgh and Erie rate 
points, class differentials lower than rates between New York 
and Pittsburgh or Erie. 

Between New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore rate points 
and Buffalo rate points, Philadelphia-Erie rates. 

From Albany and Utica rate points: 
To Pittsburgh and Erie rate points, 80 per cent of New York 
to Pittsburgh or Erie rates. 
From Pittsburgh rate points: 
To Albany rate points, Pittsburgh to New York rates. 
From Erie rate points: 
To Albany rate points, 92 per cent of Erie to New York rates. 
From Pittsburgh rate points: 

To Utica rate points, 92 per cent of Pittsburgh to New York 
rates. 

From Erie rate points: 

To Utica rate points, 80 per cent of Erie to New York rates. 

From Syracuse and Rochester rate points: 

To Pittsburgh and Erie rate points, 70 per cent of New York 
to Pittsburgh or Erie rates. (Buffalo to Pittsburgh rates as 
minima to Pittsburgh). 

From Pittsburgh rate points: 

To Syracuse rate points, 84 per cent of Pittsburgh to New 
York rates. 

_To Rochester rate points, 72 per cent of Pittsburgh to New 
York rates. (Pittsburgh to Buffalo rates as minima.) 

From Erie rate points: 

~ Syracuse rate points, 75 per cent of Erie to New York 
rates. 

Ee Rochester rate points, 62 per cent of Erie to New York 
rates. : 

Between Boston rate points and Pittsburgh-Erie rate points, 
— differentials higher than New York-Pittsburgh or Erie 
rates. 

Between Boston rate points and Buffalo rate points, class dif- 
ferentials higher than New York-Buffalo rates. 

Between Pittsburgh and Virigina cities, Columbus to Balti- 
more basis. . 

Between Rouses Point rate points and points in Trunk Line 
Territory, same as hetween Sherbrooke rate points in New 
England and Trunk Line Territory points. 

Between Buffalo, Dunkirk and interior New York state points 
and Alexandria, Va., Washington, D. C., Quantico, Va., and Vir- 
ginia cities, class differentials over Baltimore rates. 
XI.—Commodity rates from Trunk Line Territory to points in 

New England, including eastern Canadian points on the 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central Railroads. 
From Pittsburgh and Erie rate points: 

To New York and Pelham rate points, 60 per cent of Chi- 
cago to New York rates. 

To Hartford, Boston, Portland and Brunswick rate territories, 
— differentials higher than Pittsburgh or Erie to New York 


To Sherbrooke or Woodsville rate points in the United States, 
Cleveland to Boston rates. 


To Sherbrooke rate points in Canada, Toledo to Boston rates. 
From Buffalo rate territory: 


am New York and Pelham rate points, Buffalo to New York 


’ 


To Hartford, Boston, Portland and Brunswick rate points, 
Class differentials higher than Buffalo to New York rates. 
to Bows Codsvillle and Sherbrooke rate points, Pittsburgh or Erie 

Ston rates. 

XII.—Commodity rates same as or a percentage of class rates. 
‘ Specific commodity rates which were on June 27, 1917, the 
me as the class rates or established percentage of class rates 
‘rom and to the same points may be increased the same 
amounts or percentages as such class rates have been increased. 


XIII.—Computing rates per ton. 

Rates per ton may be increased on basis per 100 poun 
using 2,000 pounds as the ton. " " ” 
‘ And be it further ordered, That rates authorized in 
us and the foregoing orders may be established upon 
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notice to this Commission and to the general public by 
not less than five days’ filing and posting in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the act to regulate commerce, 
and schedules under suspension in the foregoing proceed- 
ings may be supplemented or canceled on one day’s notice, 
in the manner provided in section 6 of the act to regulate 
commerce, but where rates are held by any unexpired 
order of the Commission, other than those in the Anthra- 
cite Investigation, there must be appropriate application 
in each case for modification of that order. 


Fifteenth Section Order No. 176. 
Commodity Rates in Official Classification Teritory. 

The following applications under section 15 of the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended Aug. 9, 1917, for ap- 
proval for filing of certain increased freight rates and 
charges to or from points in Official Classification terri- 
tory, as more fully set forth therein, being under consid- 
eration, viz.: 

Numbers 7, 12, 18, 27, 38, 44, 62, 66, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76, 
77, 87, 116, 129, 130, 178, 179, 186, 203, 204, 205, 216, 237, 238, 
240, 241, 242, 300, 303, 308, 309, 319, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 343, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 365, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 
377, 378, 379, 384, 420, 480, 498, 500, 521, 548, 564, 567, 577, 
594, 596, 604, 607, 622, 626, 631, 644, 645, 654, 659, 663, 
664, 665, 666, 667, 668, 672, 698, 701, 705, 706, 707, 708, 
709, 710, 71%, 716, 716,. 717, 725, 728, %28, FSO, 734, . Tse, 
733, 734, 736, 738, 739, 740, 744, 745, 761, 763, 793, 857, 
871, 927, 936, 940, 966, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1019, 
1023, 1025, 1026, 1080, 1090, 1101, 1117, 1118, 1199, 1241, 
1296, 1297, 1303, 1349, 1357, 1360, 1398, 1461, 1465, 1495, 1573, 
1580, 1594, 1605, and 1783: 

It is ordered, That said applications be, and they are 
hereby, denied without prejudice to applicants’ right to 
renew any of them as to which the authority sought is 
not granted in whole or in part, or denied, in the forego- 
ing orders. 

By the Commission. 


N. I. T. L. SPRING MEETING 


(Continued from page 616) 
views known in this and similar questions that are of im- 
portance to it. 
Switching and Spotting Charge 

Reports as to action that had been taken on the pro- 
posed increase in minimum carload weights and on the 
matter of a time limit for government control of the rail- 
roads were made by President Freer and the executive 
committee. H. C. Barlow, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, also reported on the matter of the proposed switch- 
ing and spotting charge. He read the following as to 
action taken at joint meeting of Trunk Line, Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line representa- 
tives, held in Chicago March 9: 

The question of charge to be made for trap car service 
was considered, after which it was 

Recommended that in addition to the through rates ap- 
plying between origin and destination points, the following 
charges be made for trap car service: 

(a) For trap cars containing minimum weight of 10,000 
pounds the charge will be $3.50 per car. (See exceptions.) 

(b) For trap cars containing less than 10,000 pounds, 
the charge will be $8.50 per car. (See exception.) 

(c) For trap cars containing 15,000 pounds or more, con- 
signed to one consignee at one destination, no charge will 
be made. 

Exception: For trap cars containing shipments of light 
and .bulky articles no minimum weight will apply provid- 
ing car is loaded to its full visible capacity. 

In order to avoid misuse of equipment, carriers prefer 
not to furnish trap car service for cars containing less than 
10,000 pounds, and the charge of $8.50 per car (which 
equals charge of $3.50 per car for trap car service plus 
penalty charge of $5.00 per car) is recommended to pro- 
vide a basis for cars containing less than 10,000 lbs., which 
may be delivered to carriers. 

It was understood that Chairmen Boyd and Morris would 
formulate Fifteenth Section Application to the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, on behalf of the Western and C. 
F. A. roads, for authority to establish the proposed rules 
and charges applicable to trap cars, and before filing same 
copy thereof is to be furnished the chairmen of the Trunk 
Line and New England Freight Associations, to be utilized 
by them in preparation of similar applications on behalf 
of their members. 

Mr. Barlow said members were competent to use their 
own judgment in hooking this up with the proposed revival 
of the plan for switching and spotting charges, The com- 
mittee opposed this trap car proposition. 

Mr. Barlow said that some thought that because a hun- 
dred thousand or so protests had been received the spot- 
ting and switching charge plan was dead, but he said he 
did not understand it to be dead until acted on by the 
Director-General. 

A motion was made that the chair appoint a committee 
to express the sentiment of the Lea2ue with regard to the 
spotting and switching charge. President Freer said the 
League had already expressed its disapproval and he hoped 
the plan was dead, but it had been resurrected once and 
might be again. The committee was appointed with Mr. 
Wilson chairman. On motion of Mr. Wilson, the previous 
actions of the executive officers in opposing the revival 
of the charge were approved. 


Weighing Committee Report 


The executive committee had received a letter from 
Traffic Director Chambers suggesting that shippers may 
now be expected to show the correct weight on L. C. L. 
shipments and that on C. L. shipments the weight shown 
by the originating carrier should govern. The action of 
the executive committee in adopting the following report 
of the committee on weighing was ratified: 


The Weighing Committee believes that the present Code 
of Weighing Rules should be maintained; that the use of 
weighing agreements should be extended rather than abol- 
ished, and that Mr. Chambers should be advised, that be- 
fore any action is taken by the Director-General, the 
Weighing Committee of the League and the Committee on 
Relations of the American Railway Association should be 
called into conference, at which time those interested might 
present their views as to the best method for securing 
correct weights. 

It was moved and seconded that the Executive Commit- 
tee approve the report of the Weighing Committee, and 
authorized the committee to appear at any joint confer- 
ence which may be called by the Director-General or Direc- 
tor of Traffic Chambers for the purpose of considering 
modification of the present weighing rules. 


It was also understood that President Freer should ad- 
vise Mr. Chambers of the action taken by the Executive 
Committee, and suggests the advisability of holding a joint 
conference between the League’s Weighing Committee, the 
Committee on Relations of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and representatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Private Cars 


The following report of the special committee on private 
cars, F. H. Frederick, chairman, was adopted: 

At the spring meeting of the League held at Buffalo; N. 
Y., August, 1917, your Special Committee on Private Cars 
submitted amendment to Rule 1 of the Code of Demurrage 
Rules, relative to private cars. The proposed amendment 
was adopted by the membership and later submitted to 
the Committee on Relations of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, urging that the rule be adopted. Advice has since 
been received from the American Railway Association 
that it was not agreeable to the proposed change, for rea- 
sons stated in the following communication: 

Referring to the action taken at the recent meeting of the 
League, relative to proposed changes in Rule 1, Section C, of the 
National Car Demurrage Rules with respect to the application 
of demurrage on private cars when standing on the tracks of 
their owners. 

The changes proposed by the League were considered at a 


recent meeting of the Committee on Relations, and it is the 
opinion of the committee that the only practicable or workable 


\ 
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manner in which evidence of ownership can be establis!.ed jg ' 


by the markings on the car. 

In this connection our attention has also been called io the 
definition of a ‘‘newly acquired car’’ as published in the (fficia] 
Classification, which reads as follows: 

“A newly acquired car is one which has had its rep irting 
marks permanently changed by painting or stenciling the marks 
on the body of the car as evidence of new ownership. The 
carding, placarding or boarding of cars will not constitut« eyj- 
dence of a change of ownership.”’ 

While the above definition has reference only to mile:ge on 
empty tank cars, the committee feels that no different prin- 
ciples should be applied in the application of demurrage, and 
that private car owners under these circumstances wil! have 
the opportunity of availing themselves of the privilege of mak- 
ing their cars exempt from demurrage by making the marks 
on the car conclusive as to ownership. 

In view of the inability of the two committees to agree 
upon identification of cars and rule to cover, the subject 
has been dropped. 

In Private Car Case, I. C. C. 4906, this question is ip- 
volved, and the testimony put in by the several interests 
will bring the point to an issue, as the Commission will no 


doubt give definite instructions as to its disposition. 

The report of the committee on freight claims, J. M. 
Belleville, chairman, on the subject of revised concealed 
loss and damage claim blanks, was adopted: 

At the spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held at Baltimore, Md., April 6 and 7, 1916 ,the 
League membership endorsed certain forms, which had 
been prepared jointly by a special committee of the League 
and a sub-committee of the Freight Claims Association for 
reporting concealed loss and damage claims. 

These forms were then submitted by the League and 
the Freight Claims Association to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and were tentatively approved by it. 

In a circular letter dated December 4, 1916, the League 
membership was urged to co-operate with the carriers in 
giving the forms a fair trial. It later developed that many 
shippers were experiencing considerable difficulty in en- 
deavoring to-use the blanks in the preparation of their 
concealed loss and damage claims and it became apparent 
that the forms should be revised. . 

The Freight Claims Committee of the League reported 
at the last annual meeting at New York City that a 
further joint conference had been arranged with the con- 
ference committee of the Freight Claims Association in 
New York City, November 27, 1917, for the purpose of pre- 
paring new forms. The joint conference was held on the 
appointed date, and new forms, as per copy attached, were 
prepared and endorsed by all representatives at the joint 
conference, with the understanding that each organization 
would report back to its members, urging the adoption of 
the blanks. . 

The League’s executive committee at a recent meeting 
endorsed the proposed forms with recommendation that 
they be submitted to the League’s membership for adop- 
tion. 

It will be observed the new forms provide that one shall 
be executed by the shipper, the other by the consignee. 

Kindly give this matter your prompt and careful con- 
sideration, advising whether or not the proposed forms 
meet your approval. Address your reply to E. F. Lacey, 
Assistant Secretary, 5 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


a Tracing of Freight 

There was long discussion over the tracing of freight. 
Mr. Chambers had written to Mr. Freer that uniform rules 
ought to be adopted and he asked for recommendations 
from the League. The executive committee submitted 
certain recommendations which were immediately picked 
to pieces by the members. There was a demand that the 
right to ask for passing reports from junction points be 
separated from the right to ask for tracing. The senti- 
ment was against unnecessary tracing, apparently, bul 
ideas differed as to what-unnecessary tracing mighi be. 

Finally Mr. Wilson made the point that the League was 
fighting about details and was not rising to the oc: asion, 
having been asked by Mr. Chambers for recommen#:\tions 
for uniform rules. The matter on his motion was ‘nally 
referred to a new committee appointed by the chiir to 
report on Friday. 
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Chairman Hanson of the organization committee made a 
plea for increased membership in order that the League 
mighi be able to bring about co-operation from the rail- 
roads —a commodity which, he said, there was little of now. 

Following is the report of the Committee on Car De- 
murrage and Storage: 

Changes in Demurrage Rates and Rules 
Your Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage has en- 


.deavored to keep the membership of the League fully ad- 


vised with respect to changes brought about in the code 
of Demurrage Rules. Attention might be directed to Cir- 
cular No. 38 of January 12, also to Circular No. 43 of Feb- 
ruary 1; the latter explaining the outcome of the commit- 
tee’s negotiations with the Washington authorities relative 
to modification of the scale of demurrage rates which be- 
came effective January 21, 1918, but which rates, as a re 
sult of your committee’s activities, have been withdrawn 
and.a more satisfactory basis established, effective Febru- 
ary 10, 1918. The committee was successful in securing 
reinstatement of the bunching rule, also the average agree- 
ment on inbound carload shipments. It was the. under- 
standing that the new rules will be given a trial for a 
period of 60 or 90 days; after the expiration of that period 
a further conference may be arranged, if desired by either 
party, for the purpose of considering the effect of the rules 
and the advisability of making any additional changes. It 
is suggested, therefore, that members of the League keep 
careful and accurate demurrage records in order that they 
may be able to determine the result of the new demurrage 
rules and rates which became operative February 10, 1918. 

Attention might also be directed to Circular No. 44 of 
February 15, informing the members of the League that 
the tariffs which were filed to become effective January 
21, 1918, had been rejected by the Commission; therefore, 
the charges in the interim between January 21, 1918, and 
February 10, 1918, would be adjusted on the basis of rates 
and rules in effect prior to January 21, 1918. 


Revision of Section A. Demurrage Rule 5—Constructive 
Placement 


At the annual meeting of the League, held at New York 
City, November, 1917, attention was directed to certain 
changes proposed by the American Railway Association 
in Section A, Rule 5, of the Demurrage Code, covering Con- 
structive Placement, in order that the rule might be in con- 
formity with decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in Menasha Paper Company vs. C. & N. W. Ry., also the 
United States vs. D. & R. G., 41 I. C. C. 712. 

The proposed rule was unsatisfactory to the Demurrage 
Committee, also to the League members, inasmuch as it 
was felt the rule, as amended, was not very clear, and 
there might be some misunderstanding as to its intent. 

After further conference with the representatives of the 
American Railway Association, it was suggested that the 
ee eee be added to the present form of Section 


“Under this rule any railroad delay in making delivery 
shall not be computed against the-consignee.” 

Your committee has approved the proposed change in 
Demurrage Rule 5, Section A, and respectfully recommends 
that the rule as now proposed be endorsed by the League 
membership. As a matter of convenience, the present, as 
well as the proposed, forms are reproduced. 


Demurrage Rule 5, Section “A” 
PROPOSED FORM. 


Section A. When delivery of a car consigned or ordered to 
an industrial interchange track or to other than a public de- 
livery track cannot be made on account of the inability of 
the consignee to receive it, or because of any other condition 
attributable to the consignee, such car will be held at desti- 
nation or, if it cannot reasonably be accommodated there, at 
the nearest available hold point, and written notice that the 
car is held and that this railroad is unable to deliver, will be 
sent or given to the consignee. This will be considered con- 
structive placement. Under this rule any railroad delay in 
making delivery shall not be computed against the consignee. 


It will be observed under this provision, it is not impor- 
tant were the cars are held under constructive placement 
MasMuch as demurrage ceases when the shipper orders 
the car, and does not begin again until the car is spotted 
for loading. 

Bill of Lading Committee 
It ws. stated by members of the Bill of Lading Commit- 
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tee that the uniform bill of lading case would probably 
be decided in time for the new bill to be incorporated in 
the uniform classification on which the railroads are 
working. Following is the report of the committee: 
Providing Two Extra Lines in New Bill of lading 

In accordance with instructions given at the November 
meeting of the League, the Bill of Lading Committee has 
suggested to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
two extra lines be provided in the new bill of lading, one to 
show the address of the consignee and the other to show 
the terminal delivery desired. 

Examiner Satterfield in reply to the communication ad- 
vises that it is his opinion that it is unlikely there will be 
any opposition on the part of representatives of shippers 
or carriers to either proposition and further states that 
it will have the consideration of the Commission in dis- 
posing ~of the bill of lading case. * 

Interpretation of Paragraph 2, Section 3, of Bill of Lading 

There was referred to the Bill of Lading Committee the 
question of obtaining an interpretation of Paragraph 2, 
Section 3, of the bill of lading. 

After conference with the attorney of the League in 
the bill of lading case, a letter was prepared and ad- 
dressed to the three chief counsel of the carriers in the 
bill of lading case, in which were explained the views of 
the League on this subject. This communication was 
drafted in accordance with the views of the League’s coun- 
sel and after setting forth the fact that many of the car- 
riers did not conform to the amended law respecting this 
portion of the bill of lading, it proposed first that instruc- 
tions ‘be given the proper officials in their respective terri- 
tories governing the settlement of claims in these particu- 
lars, or, second, that they join with us in asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue a conference rul- 
ing pending the final announcement in the bill of lading 
case. 

Replies were received from each of the counsel of the 
carriers, but none were inclined to adopt our suggestion as 
to issuing the necessary instructions, nor favorable to a 
conference with the Commission pending the decision in 
the bill of lading matter. 

While consideration by the carriers’ counsel was pending 
inquiry was made at the office of the Commission as to 
the advisability of presenting the matter to the Commis- 
sion, and the examiner who has the bill of lading case in 
charge stated that, in his opinion, nothing was to be ac- 
complished by a further conference in the matter as the 
record in the case affords a fuHy adequate basis for set- 
tlement of the matter by the Commission in its decision, 
which it is hoped will be announced at an early date. 

With this advice before us it seemed not only inadvisable 
but unnecessary to present this matter to the Commission 
for an interpretation prior to the decision in the bill of 
lading case. 

In the meantime specific cases involving the question of 
proper basis for settlement of claims for loss or damage 
where a middleman, wholesaler, jobber, etc., is a party to 
the transaction, can doubtless be handled by citing the in- 
terpretation assented to by the carriers’ counsel during 
the conferences and hearings in the bill of lading case, 
which was to the effect that where an invoice was used 
as the evidence of value of the property, the invoice to be 
used is the one from the middleman to the consignee, and 
not the invoice from the producer or manufacturer to the 
middleman. 

No information is as yet at hand regarding the decision 
of the Commission in the bill of lading case, but some 
definite information may be available in time for a verbal 
report at the March meeting. 


s 


Express Committee 


Further reports from the Express Committee were as 
follows: 
Releases Required by Express Claim Agent Before Enter- 


taining Claim of Shipper 


This matter has been the subject of active correspond- 
ence with the express companies, but on account of the 
officers of the express companies being actively engaged 
in eliminating congestion and in handling matters with the 
government, no definite information has yet been received. 
The subject is still under investigation, and it is hoped that 
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some definite information can be given when it comes up 
for consideration in open meeting. (This matter was left 
with the committee to handle.) 


Acknowledging Receipt of Express Claims 


Correspondence with express companies develops the 
fact that claim agents have instructions to acknowledge 
receipt of claims. Correspondence with executives indi- 
cates that failure to acknowledge receipt is a dereliction 
on the part of the claim agent. 


Tracing Express Shipments 


This subject was considered at the annual meeting, and 
the question was raised as to whether the express com- 
panies should pay the cost of telegrams in tracing ship- 
ments by express. The chairman developed the fact that 
the express companies are guided to some extent by the 
circumstances in each case, and that it would be difficult 
to lay down a rule determining under just what conditions 
express companies might or might not pay for telegrams. 
Where important shipments are unduly delayed, a differ- 
ent policy might be pursued from that which would be 
followed in ordinary tracing. 

In this connection members are referred to Conference 
Ruling No. 302. 


Uniform Size of Express Receipts 


This is a question that was taken up with the Express 
Committee originally by a member of the League, and 
correspondence developed the fact that counter receipts 
of the express companies are not uniform in size, but it has 
been recommended by the Express Managers’ Association 
that the receipts be made uniform. The present supply of 
receipts will, no doubt, be used up before any change is 
made. 

Rule 6, Official Express Classification 


It appears that Rule 6 as amended was not intended as 
an emergency measure, and the matter is brought up for 
discussion as to whether the League should take any 
action. 

In the matter of tracing express shipments, those who 
encountered a disposition on the part of local agents to 
make them pay for legitimate tracing telegrams were 
advised to write to Mr. Chandler, who would take the cases 
up with the heads of the companies to the end that the 
apparent policy of the heads might be complied with. He 
said there was no question of their policy to be fair in that 
matter. 

The proposed rules for marking express shipments were 
set forth. It was pointed out that they differed from the 
freight marking rules in some minor respects and the com- 
mittee was directed to take that matter up. 


Report of Weighing Committee 


The following report of the Weighing Committee was 
accepted: 


Adoption by the Trunk Lines of the National Code of 
Weighing Rules 
George Hodges, chairman of the Weighing Committee of 
the American Railway Association, under date of June 26, 
1917, writes quoting from letter of C. C. McCain, chairman, 
Trunk Lines, to the effect that the matter of the adoption 
of the National Code of Weighing Rules has again been 
taken in hand and the conclusions reached will be promptly 
communicated. Since then, although several inquiries were 
made, no further communication has been received from 
Mr. Hodges on this subject, or any advice from anyone. 
The matter has evidently been shelved because of more 
important questions arising. The Weighing Committee will 
endeavor to get action by the trunk lines. 
Weighing of Outbound Carload Freight by Switching Lines 
on Railroad or Private Track Scales and Charge - 
for the Service 


The question at issue is whether the shipper, whose out- 
bound carload freight is weighed either on the scales of 
the shipper or on the scales of the switching line, should 
be required to pay for the weighing of the car when the 
net weight ascertained is used for waybilling purposes by 
the line haul carrier, and particularly whether the shipper 
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should pay the switching line’s weighing charge when he 
(the shipper) is operating under a weight agreement with 
the Weighing Bureau? 

At an informal conference between some of the Chicago 
members of the League’s Weighing Committee and Colone] 
Dodge of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureay, 
also Mr. Crawford of the American Railway Association, 
this subject was discussed at considerable length. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the gentlemen present that the 
shipper should not be required to pay for the weighing 
charge under the conditions above outlined; further, that 
such contention is substantiated by Section A of Rule 9 
of the Code of Weighing Rules. It developed, however, 
that all of the carriers are not interpreting the rule in that 
manner and in order to secure a uniform application of 
the rule, the following interpretation is proposed to See. 
tion A of Rule 9 of the Weighing Code: 


Proposed Interpretation 


Rule 9, Section A, of the National Code of Weighing 
Rules provides: 

“When weights are obtained for the assessment of freight 
charges, no charge will be made by the carrier for the 
service.” 

A car is weighed at point of origin by a switching line 
to ascertain weights for the assessment of freight charges. 

Question: (a) Can the switching line make a charge 
against the shipper for the weighing service? 

Answer: No. Section A, Rule 9, applies regardless of 
whether the service is performed by a switching line or by 
a road haul carrier. : 

Question: (b) Can the switching line make a charge 
for the service against the road haul carrier? 

Answer: This is a matter of allowances and divisions 
between railroads and does not come within the purview 
of the Weighing Rules. 

This interpretation was endorsed by the gentlemen pres- 
ent with the recommendation that it be submitted to the 
members of the League’s Weighing Committee and the Sub 
Committee of the American Railway Association for ap- 
proval or otherwise. 

There was to have been a meeting of the Weighing Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association, but that meet- 
ing was called off, and none, up to the date of this writing, 
February 19, has since been held. The proposed interpreta- 
tion was submitted to the members of the League’s Weigh- 
ing Committee and no objections have been made thereto. 
It is entirely probable that it will receive favorable action 
by the American Railway Association Weighing Committee. 


Tolerances on Coal 


Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Railway et al., decided December 15, 1917. 

A complaint was filed by the N. W. T. & S. Bureau 
against some,of the Western Trunk Lines in the Northwest 
with respect to the tolerance on coal allowed for scale 
variations of 1 per cent of the load with a minimum of 500 
pounds, and with respect to the additional tolerance for 
moisture content, established by the defendants on March 1, 
1917, of 1 per cent on bituminous coal and % of 1 per cent 
on anthracite coal, and against the total tolerance thus 
established. 

The Commission found that the original tolerance rule of 
1 per cent had not been shown to be unjust or unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. It also found that the increased 
total tolerance of 1% per cent on anthracite coal and 2 
per cent on soft coal had not been justified by the evidence 
presented by the defendants upon the record, and further 
that the additional tolerance of 1 per cent for moisture 
absorption and evaporation on bituminous coal, and the 
additional 1% per cent for moisture absorption and evapora 
tion on anthracite coal had not been justified. 

The Commission refused to accept the laboratory tests 
presented in evidence by the carriers made by the Bureau 
of Mines of the loss by evaporation from soft coal as con 
trolling with respect to the proper measure of moisture 
tolerance on shipments of bituminous coal made under Or 
dinary transportation conditions in all kinds of weather 
and through different climates. The carriers had not deter- 
mined the loss by evaporation by actual tests; that is, by 
weighing a number of cars from the different mines at 
destination and ascertaining as near as may be the actual 
loss from evaporation of moisture in transit; nor would 
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the Commission accept the carriers’ justification for the % 
per cent additional tolerance for moisture content on an- 
thracite coal by the mere reference to what the originating 
lines had established as the percentage of moisture evapora- 
tion in transit. 

The Commission made no order for the future, but re- 
quired the tariff provisions of March 1, 1917, for an in- 
creased total tolerance on coal to be canceled. 

On taking this question up with the carriers involved, 
we have been advised that all the roads against whom 
complaint was made have withdrawn and canceled the 
protested tariffs and restored the old rule of 1 per cent 
with a minimum of 500 pounds, leaving out entirely the 
provision for the tolerance for moisture absorption and 
evaporation, The roads that were not made parties to the 
complaint will continue the 1% and 2 per cent rule for 
ordinary and moisture tolerance. 

The Western Trunk Line carriers are preparing data to 
meet the requirements of the Commission and will in due 
course petition under the amended fifteenth section for 
permission to refile the former rule, which they failed to 
justify, or something akin to it. 

If the carriers shall by a proper procedure establish defi- 
nitely the amount which should be allowed for moisture 
evaporation on soft and anthracite coal in accordance with 
the agreement made by the Weighing Committee of the 
League with the Weighing Committee of the American 
Railway Association, and under which the National Code 
of Weighing Rules was established, it is probable that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not refuse to give 
authority for new tariffs, publishing such additional and 
total tolerances. 


Lumber Weights 


A member of our Weighing Committee has raised the 
question of tolerance on lumber. Western carriers, or those 
who are members of the Western Weighing Association, 
generally treat lumber as a shrinkable commodity and ap- 
ply Section F of Rule 8 of the weighing rules in adjust- 
ment of weight differences. 

If a car of lumber has not been light-weighed at point 
of origin, and is weighed light after unloading at destina- 
tion, and a considerable difference in the light weight is 
found, the carriers treat that as a case of obvious error in 
the original weight, and correct the net weight accordingly. 

The Traffic Committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to whom this question was submitted, 
adopted the following: 

Resolved, That lumber does not usually change in weight 
in transit and the initial weight should govern, except 
when reweighing shows a palpable error. 

Apparently the Committee of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association does not agree that lumber is a shrinkable 
commodity, but they are satisfied to accept the rule apply- 
ing on shrinkable commodities; that when weights have 
been properly ascertained at point of origin, no change 
shail be made in the billed weight, except in case of ob- 
— error, which is in accord with western railroad prac- 
ice. 

It would seem that no action was necessary on,the part 
of the Weighing Committee. ' 


Report of Baggage Committee 


The following report of the Baggage Committee was ac- 
cepted: 


Chairman E. L. Bevington of the Baggage Standard Rules 
Committee advises there have been no changes of moment 
i rates or regulations. As has been reported, Funda- 
mental Baggage Rules have been adopted by all carriers in 
the United States and Canada and they are now applied on 
State and intrastate movements except where state laws or 
local conditions require deviations. The baggage rules and 
_— may, however, be said to be uniform in the 

He also reports that while efforts have been made to 
adopt a joint uniform baggage tariff to cover the country, 
or to have the territorial associations publish such tariffs 
for their respective territories, such efforts have been tem- 
Porarily abandoned owing to the press of work in con- 
ection with the handling of war traffic. 

The Southeastern Passenger territory has had such a 
joint baggage tariff for years, and we are informed that 
there have been no changes, but that the baggage situation 
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is in good shape. The New England Passenger Associa- 
tion also adopted a joint baggage tariff effective July 1, 
1917, which has not been previously reported, and the 
chairman of that association states that in his opinion the 
joint tariff has proven very satisfactory and inexpensive to 
the lines participating. 

Your committee has also been keeping in touch with the 
situation in Central Passenger territory and some progress 
has been made toward the adoption of a joint uniform bag- 
gage tariff. We are looking for some further developments 
in the near future. 

It has also been called to our attention that a great many 
people are’ now packing in trunks miscellaneous articles 
which are required to reach destination quickly, and these 
are checked as baggage in violation of the rules. It should 
be the aim of every member of the League to see that such 
violations of the rules are discontinued. 


Walter Speaks at Dinner. 


A distinctly patriotic atmosphere was given to the 
dinner Thursday night by the remarks of J. A. Davis, of 
the National War Savings Committee, who spoke~on the 
necessity for investment in war bonds and thrift stamps, 
and of H. C. Barlow, the toastmaster. The latter an- 
rounced that the executive committee of the League had 
taken action to invest $5,000 of the League’s surplus in 
the third Liberty Bond issue. The announcement was 
greeted with cheers. 

The speech of Luther M. Walter, formerly attorney for 
the League, now assistant to C. A. Prouty, director of 
public service and accounting, U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, was plainly an effort to calm the rising fears of 
shippers that things were going to be hard for them under 
government operation of the railroads. He said he had 
hoped to be able to tell something about new plans in 
formulation for administering the new law, the provisions 
of which he explained, but that delay in the President’s 
signing the bill had made this impossible. 

The President, he said, would make no changes merely 
for the sake of change, but would operate the railroads as 
economically as possible, with the prime purpose of win- 
ning the war. There would be short shift, he said, for 
attempts to “put over” on shippers discredited schemes 
for raising revenue or on the railroads the wild schemes 
or theorists. He was advised that there would be no 
upsetting of commercial conditions or rate relations until 
shippers interested had had opporturity to be heard. In 
the matter of uniform classification, for instance, he said 
that after the report of the railroad committee now work- 
ing on the matter had been made to Mr. Chambers, di- 
rector of traffic, Mr. Chambers and Mr. Prouty would con- 
sider it and it would then be turned over to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which would give shippers every 
consideration and opportunity to be heard. Mr. Chambers, 
he said, had asked him to deliver this message. The 
commissions, state and interstate, he said, would go on 
as before, except that if there came a time when very 
much more revenue is needed in order to carry out what 
the President deems necessary to his war plans, the Presi- 
dent would exercise his powers under the new law to 
make rates. But even then, Mr. Walter pointed out, the 
Commission. would have the final word. 

The wage commission, he said, would probably announce 
its conclusions next week. He believed its report would 
add heavily to the amount of operating expenses that 
must be met by revenue. There might come a time, he 
said, when it would not be fair to ask shippers to pay 
all this cost, and consideration would have to be given 
to raising money by general taxation. 

Railroad men had been unduly exercised, he said, as to 
their tenure of employment. There had been a feeling 
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of unrest that was likely to interfere with efficiency. So- 
liciting and advertising men might not be needed now, he 
said, but there was plenty of room for them in other 
departments, because of the heavy drafts the war had 
made on the railroad forces. There would be nobody 
thrown out of employment. 

He said there would be no interruption of the co-opera- 
tion which, largely because of the influence of the Traffic 
League, had been growing between shipper and carrier. 
That co-operation in the matter of war measures, he said, 
should even be intensified. 

If shippers were not able to get the cars or the service 
they thought they ought to have he suggested that they 
state their cases to Mr. Prouty and that all complaints 
would be considered by him. But he suggested that only 
the most vital matters ought to be made the subjects of 
complaints. Everybody must understand that some sacri- 
fices were necessary. “Some of us may not like federal 
control,” said he, “but that is no longer debatable. We 
have federal control and we must make the most of it.” 

If federal control was a failure, he said, of course, there 
would be no government ownership, but if it was success- 
ful then doubtless some permanent method of regulation 
involving more serious government participation than for- 
merly would be decided on. But that was of no concern 
now, he said. The effort of everybody must be to move 
the traffic and he asked that everybody do all he could 
to make federal operation a success. “If you find a slacker, 
mark him,” said he. 


Answering questions, which he invited from his hearers, 
Mr. Walter said he did not know what would be decided 
on with respect to taking over the express companies, but 
that unification of the companies was under consideration. 

He said his understanding was that the present routine 
methods of making and changing rates would be followed 
absolutely except, as he had pointed out before, when the 
President might want to establish what might be called 
large percentage increases. 

Mr. Sangster asked if the spotting charge plan was dead. 
“Most of you think it dead,” replied Mr. Walter, “but it 
may not yet be buried. But I think I can give you the 
assurance that there are members of Mr. McAdoo’s staff 
who have told him that such a charge would not be popu- 
lar nor in keeping with proper methods of rate making.” 
This remark was greeted with applause. 


Mr. Walter said this was no time for anybody to try 
to undo the work of a body that through thirty years had 
been building a reputation as a rate-regulating body. In 
any event, he said, shippers would have opportunity to 
present their views. He paid a tribute to Mr. Prouty as a 
man always ready to listen and “the strong, virile man he 
always was, who does not change his views overnight.” 


Express Matter Disposed of. 


At the Friday session Mr. Chandler reported that he 
had not been able to get together a quorum of the ex- 
press committee and that those members who had met 
could not agree, so there was no report to make. 


Mr. Barlow suggested that after the remarks of Luther 
Walter the night before on this subject the League could 
perhaps afford to wait with patience for what might be 
done. He said the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which he represented, favored the unification of the com- 
panies. It was opposed to the government taking over 
the express companies or any other transportation instru- 
mentality or anything else except as absoltuely necessary 
to win the war. On motion of Mr. Bryan, the time of 
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the committee was extended for a report at the »ext 
meeting. 

Mr. Coyle reported that the committee on uniform cl::ssi- 
fication was unable to agree and there would be no re ort, 

The action of the executive committee in proposinz to 
spend $5,000 for Liberty Bonds was approved. 

A message of condolence was sent to Mr. Bellevilic of 
Pittsburgh, who was prevented by illness from attending, 


Report of Tracing Committee. 


For the special committee on tracing, Mr. Wilson, the 
chairman, made a report prefaced by a statement thai the 
committee had dealt only with fundamentals. It was too 
important a matter, he said, to attempt to draft detailed 
rules in so short a time. But he said that if the report 
were adopted detailed rules should be worked out and the 
League should offer to appoint a committee to work with 
the office of the Director-General. He said there was 
even more need for tracing under present conditions than 
there was before. 

There was considerable discussion of rule 49 and the 
interpretation placed on it by carriers by which repre- 
sentatives of shippers were kept out of railroad yards, but 
it was agreed that.this was a matter to be taken up when 
the committee sits to formulate rules. ; 

The report, as finally adopted after the inclusion of 
scme amendments offered by Mr. Barlow, is as follows: 


The subject matter referred to the League by Assistant 
Director-General Chambers is properly subdivided under the 
general heads of tracing, expedition and passing reports, 
and it is the view of your special committee that each is 
correlated to the other; that there was never a time in the 
history of transportation when there was as great neces- 
sity for accurate information of and for the expedition of a 
great amount of the freight offered for transportation, as 
at present. 


Unnecessary tracing is now condemned and discouraged, 
as it has always been by this League. The necessity for 
tracing cannot now be determined by the length of time 
which has elapsed from date of shipment, nor by the dis- 
tance traveled or to be traveled. No tracer shall be started 
where freight has not had a reasonable time to reach its 
destination, provided, however, that where the expedition 
of a particular shipment is imperative because of its rela- 
tion to the war, or where the preservation of life or prop- 
erty is involved, tracers shall be started by the railroad 
immediately upon request. 


Information as to forwarding, routing, passing records 
at junction or interchange points, arrival at destination, 
and other information of record, shall be promptly given 
upon specific request of consignor or consignee or their 
accredited representatives and is not to be construed as 
tracing. 

Due to the exigencies of the war and the necessities of 
the nation, the expedition of freight is of vital importance, 
and this devolves upon the consignor and consignee in con- 
junction with the carrier; every effort of the consignor or 
consignee or their accredited representatives to expedite 
the movement of such freight should be supported and 
encouraged by the carriers, and shall not be construed as 
tracing. The gross discrimination and undue interference 
with the orderly movement of traffic resulting from the 
proffer to or acceptance of money or other considerations of 
value by railroad employes is unqualifiedly condemned as 
an evil which should be eradicated. It is impossible to lay 
down any general rules as to whether tracers shall be 
handled, or whether by mail or wire, as the causes for 
tracing and expedition are so numerous and cover such a 
wide range of conditions. 


Your committee, however, recommends: 

(a) That, whenever the shipper or consignee is willing 
to assume the telegraph expense, the tracer or expedition 
shall be handled by wire, and the information furnished 
promptly. 

(b) That, when the carrier cannot secure and furnish 
promptly the desired information by mail, the tracing or 
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expediting shall be done by wire at carriers’ expense as at 


preseit. 

It is the view of this committee that a large part of the 
burden of tracing would be removed, and the expediting of 
traffic materially aided if the records of passing at junc- 
tions, interchange and terminal points should be main- 
tained by the carriers, and we recommend that the Di- 
rector-General instruct such records established or rein- 


stated. 

When rules are prepared we request permission for our 
committee to sit with the committee of carriers charged 
with the final consideration of the subject. 


Poindexter Bill. 


The report of the executive. committee indorsing the 
present fourth section of the interstate commerce act and 
instructing the president to appoint a committee to go to 
Vashington and appear before the committees of Congress 
against the Poindexter bill, was adopted. Mr. Barlow is 
chairman of the committee-appointed. Other members 
are Wilson, Glover, Morgan, Williamson, Rhodehouse, Nich- 
olson, and either Childe or Sangster, which ever can go. 





THE POINDEXTER BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The intermountain country, it is believed, is going to 
back with energy the Poindexter bill proposing to amend 
the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce so as 
to make it a hard and fast long-and-short-haul rule. 
On the first day of the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, J. W. Campbell, who 
brought the case that resulted in the most recent trans- 
continental decision forbidding any fourth section viola- 
tions; J. F. Shaughnessy, a member of the Nevada com- 
mission and president of the new Intermediate Rate As- 
sociation; R. M. Jones of the Arizona commission; J. L. 
Bristow of the Kansas commission; and W. S. McCarthy, 
speaking for the Salt Lake Hardware Company, advocated 
the passage of the bill. 

On March 14 the witnesses were Frank Lyon, for the 
Luckenback steamship interests; Commissioner Freehafer, 
of the Idaho regulating body; and Leonard Way, Seth 
Mann, for the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and 
S. J. Wettrick, representing Seattle, were in attendance 
at the hearings to uphold the other side of the case. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 


The following telegram was sent March 16 to President 
Freer of the National Industrial Traffic League by Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic of the Director-General of 
Railroads: 

In order to clear up any possible misunderstanding I desire 
to explain that the work being done by the new classification 
Committee at Chicago is with a view to formulating a report on 
the balance of classification rules, descriptions and weights, 
Showing the irreconcilable differences of opinion between the 
three territories. This report will be submitted to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the result will be a matter of 
public wearing before any attempt is made at publication. 

“In ‘he absence of definite information,” says a Traffic 
Leagu: circular containing this telegram, “there has been 
Some iceling of uneasiness among shippers as to the action 
Which would be taken by the Railroad Administration 
With respect to unifying the several classifications. This 
telegr. m indicates that shippers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present their views at a public hearing before 
the i:ierstate Commerce Commission, pending final deci- 
810n ©: the matter.” 
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CHICAGO COAL ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on the rehearing on advances in 

coal within the Chicago switching district, Examiner Burn- 

side recommends that the Commission hold that the Mil- 

waukee road is entitled to divisions on coal going to the 

inner zone equal to twenty cents a ton, with divisions to 
other zones relatively the same as at present. 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE RATING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In a tentative report. written by Chief Examiner Car- 
malt on No. 9461, De Laval Separator Co. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al., a general complaint against ratings in 
Official, Western and Southern classifications on centrif- 
ugal cream separators and other centrifugal machines, 
such as emulsors, varnishing machines, oil reclaiming ma- 
chines, and milk clarifiers, Mr. Carmalt made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That the ratings and rates in the three territories 
have not been shown to be unreasonable, per se, or in com- 
parison with the ratings and rates on agricultural imple- 
ments other than hand implements. 

2. Ratings and rates on centrifugal cream separators, 
in boxes, not shown to be unreasonable in comparison 
with the ratings and rates on the same commodity in 
crates. 

3. Rates applicable on straight carload of agricultural 
implements, other than hand, and mixed carloads of agri- 
cultural implements, other than hand, and centrifugal 
cream separators permitting stoppage in transit partly to 
unload and storage in transit not shown to be unjustly 
discriminatory. 

4. Rules permitting the shipment of centrifugal cream 
separators in mixed carloads with agricultural implements, 
other than hand, or with internal combustion engines, not 
shown to be unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial, 
except in so far as they result in the application of 
charges on the mixed carloads on a lower basis than is 
contemporaneously applicable on straight carloads of cen- 
trifugal cream separators from and to the same points, 
which basis of charges he thinks has been shown to be 
unduly prejudicial. 

The carriers have proposed a revision of their ratings 
and rates and have filed an appropriate fifteenth section 
application for permission to place the tariffs on record. 
The record as to the extent to which the tariffs result in 
the application of a lower basis of charge on a mixed 
carload than on a straight carload of separators is in- 
complete, says Mr. Carmalt’s report. It adds that, appar- 
ently, all such departures from a proper basis of dividing 
mixtures will be eliminated under the revision proposed 
by the carriers. If that proper dividing is set forth in 
the tariffs the chief examiner thinks the fifteenth section 
should be granted and the complaint dismissed. 


NEW ENGLAND CANNED FISH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
As J. Edgar Smith weighed the testimony, the pre- 
ponderance is in favor of a justification of the advances 
the carriers, other than the Morgan Line, proposed in 
the tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 1135, New England 
canned fish. Smith’s. opinion is expressed in a tentative 
report thereon. . 
From the coast of Maine to destinations in the south, 
east of the Mississippi, carriers other than the Morgan 
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Line have joint through rates on canned fish and sardines, 
which are applicable all-rail via Virginia gateways and 
water-and-rail via south Atlantic ports. From the same 
points of origin the Morgan Line has joint through rates 
via New Orleans to destinations in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The carriers, other than the Morgan Line, proposed to 
cancel these joint rates, leaving in effect rates via the 
south Atlantic ports, made up of combinations of the 
sums of the locals based on Boston. The Morgan Line 
proposed to cancel the rates via New Orleans and leave 
in effect the sum of the locals via that port. 

The Smith report holds the carriers, other than the 
Morgan Line, had justified the proposition, but that the 
Morgan Line had not. This difference in treatment of 
the two sets of responaents seems to have arisen from 
the fact that no one protested against the cancellation 
by lines other than the Morgan and that the lines against 
whose action no protest had been lodged are the only 
ones who defended the proposal. Jackson, Meridian, 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg protested the tariffs filed by 
the Morgan Line. The tariffs appeared to be related, so 
all were suspended until July 13. 


COAL FROM ARKANSAS, ETC. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on No. 1115 and related fifteenth 
section applications, coal from Arkansas and other states, 
Examiner Hagerty has recommended a report that the 
carriers have not justified their proposed cancellation of 
joint rates on coal from mines in Oklahoma and Arkansas 
on the Midland Valley to destinations north of Kansas 
City and east of the Illinois-Indiana line. The Midland 
Valley also proposed to cancel rates to Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. The Kansas City Southern joined with it in 
its move. 
the cancelling carriers. 

The primary object was to prevent delay to their cars, 
to relieve congestion and to increase revenues through a 
greater utilization of their cars. Mr. Hagerty asserted 
that they did not give a thought to the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the resulting combinations and that 
that failure to think of that warrants denial of the fif- 
teenth section applications and the cancellation of the 
proposed schedules cutting out the joint rates. 


SUGAR FROM NEW ORLEANS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

If the Commission accepts the recommendation of Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith, in a tentative report on I. and S. 
No. 1127, sugar from New Orleans, increased commodity 
rates on sugar will become effective from New Orleans to 
destinations in Alabama more than 360 miles from New 
Orleans, and to destinations in Georgia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. He thinks the railroads have justified the ad- 
vances they proposed in tariffs bearing effective date of 
September 9, 1917. The rates proposed in the suspended 
tariffs will be 25 cents to all points on the Alabama Great 
Southern north of Irondale, Tenn., as far north as Wau- 
hatchie, Tenn.; 26 cents to Chattanooga, Citico and Boyce, 
Tenn.; and 28 cents north of Boyce, on the Queen & Cres- 
cent, to and including Elsmere, Ky. The carriers think 


rates they put in as a result of the Commission’s decision 
in 32 I. C. C., 306, were not symmetrical, hence these addi- 
tions of one and two cents. 





The object was to keep coal cars on the lines of - 
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GRAIN PRODUCTS TO MICH. PORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


In a tentative report on I. and S. No. 1121, grain prod. 
ucts to Michigan ports, Attorney-Examiner Burnside rec. 
ommends that the Commission: hold that the carriers haye 
justified imcreased proportional rates on grain products 
from Twin Cities and Minnesota Transfer to Lake Michi- 
gan ports for forwarding via lake ports to points in LHast- 
ern Trunk Line territory. The Minneapolis lines, Septem- 
ber 1 and October 1, proposed to increase their propor. 
tional rates on grain products over routes other than those 
operated by the Lehigh Valley Transportation Company 
and Canada Atlantic Transit Company. The practical ef- 
fect of tariffs effective September 1 was to increase rates 
via the Great Lakes Transit Corporation boats from 8.3 
cents domestic to 9.3, and from 8.1 cents for export to 9 
cents. The effect of the October 1 tariffs was to increase 
the domestic rate to 10 cents and the export to 9.9 cents. 


COAL ZONING SYSTEM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

After April 1 the American’s freedom to buy coal from 
whatever mine or district he thinks will give him the 
best results will be no more. On that day no railroad 
will carry “coals to Newcastle” even if the man who de- 
sires to perform such supposedly useless work is willing 
to pay for it. Instead, the buyer of coal will obtain it 
from the district or districts designated by the fuel and 
the railroad administrations. 

In collaboration those districts have divided the coun- 
try into fuel zones of production and consumption. A 
committee composed of Howard Elliott and A. G. Gutheim, 
representing Director-General McAdoo, and C. E. Lesher 
and A. M. McLeod, representing Dr. Garfield, have divided 
the country in such a way as to prevent the waste of 
railroad equipment in hauling fuel for unnecessary dis- 
tances. Heretofore coal has been distributed without re- 
gard to distance. Mine operators, far from a given market 
of consumption, have persuaded the railroads serving them 
to put the product of their mines into competition with 
the product of much nearer mines. 

According to the hopes of the fuel and railroad admin- 
istrations, under the zone system coal will be distributed, 
with the minimum disturbance of long established trade 
relations, with the least possible waste of transportation 
facilities. Director-General McAdoo and Dr. Garfield, for 
a long time, have believed they were confronted with the 
responsibility of deciding whether they should knowingly 
be parties to this waste of transportation. In explanation 
of the matter, the Fuel Administration announcement 
says: 

The patriotic co-operation of the many interests and in- 
dividuals who may be affected by this cutting out of 
unnecessary transportation is confidently hoped for. When 
a consumer finds that he no longer has the opportunity 
to get his coal from a distant mine according to his 
custom, it is hoped that he will realize that his using 
another sort of coal is an essential part of the scheme 
of conservation in the interest of the national defense. 
When a coal producer finds that he no longer has a mal 
ket which in the past, regardless of the unnecessarily 
long haul, he has sent his coal, it is hoped he too will 
realize that the resulting adjustment of his business 1§ 
in the national interest; that there will be more cars and 
locomotives, and transportation energy to transport more 
coal from his mines to the markets he can reach within 
his zone; that his business in consequence should be 1 


creased rather than diminished. . 
The situation with which the fuel and railroad admin 
istrations have thus had to grapple is one of infinite com 
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plexity, and no first effort to remove the waste can be 
perfect, or can fully meet all the constantly changing con- 
ditions. Realizing these limitations, the plan as established 
provides for elasticity through a system of special permits 
jssued by the Fuel Administration when and as necessary. 

The general effect of the zone system is to restrict east- 
ern coal to eastern markets and fill the vacancy in the 
central and western states with nearby coal produced in 
those states. 

In addition to the saving in transportation the system 
will provide for the possible retention of something like 
5,000,000 tons of coal for the eastern states which here- 
tofore has gone west all-rail. This tonnage can be readily 
utilized in the east. As an indication of the saving to 
be effected by the system, it will eliminate the movement 
of more than 2,000,000 tons of Pocahontas coal to Chicago 
and other western points over a haul of about 660 miles. 
Chicago can obtain this tonnage of coal, and under this 
system must obtain it, from southern Illinois mines with 
an average haul of 312 miles. Allowing for the differences 
in quality in the two coals, there will be thus saved 11,- 
400,000 car-miles or, very conservatively figured, 285,000 
car-days. This will permit fourteen additional round trips 
of twenty days each from West Virginia mines to zone 
destinations, permitting an additional production of at 
least 700,000 tons of Pocahontas coal. 


Similar comparisons show that on the movement of 
550,000 tons annually from Kanawha districts to Wiscon- 
sin points there can be saved about 2,500,000 car miles 
with a consequent increased production of some 300,000 
tons. On the movement from southeastern Kentucky to 
Chicago the saving will be about 800,000 car miles and 
50,000 tons production. The elimination of the Indiana to 
Iowa movement will save 1,600,000 car miles and permit 
100,000 tons additional production. These are only a few 
of the instances of transportation saving to be effected 
by.the system. 


The bituminous coal, the movement of which is regu- 
lated by the zone system, is about 300,000,000 tons, or 60 
per cent of the total production. Based on this produc- 
tion, there will be saved on the round trip from and to 
the mines almost 160,000,000 car miles. This will permit 
the same cars to make almost 300,000 additional trips 
from the mines, equivalent to an increase of 5 per cent 
in the production. The increase in total production in 
1917 over 1916 resulting from all efforts was about 8 per 
cent. 


A large part of the coal which the system will prevent 
from moving west out of the eastern producing districts 
will be available for use in New England in so far as it 
can be transported there. Production in the district sup- 
plying New England via all. rail routes can be increased 
somewhat—but there is difficulty in moving by all-rail 
Toutes the amount of coal needed and the capacity of the 
rail gateways to New England has been nearly reached. 
Improvements now being made will increase the capacity 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge route, but it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that provision must be made for a 
much larger movement by water in 1918 than in 1917 or 
New England and its people and industries will suffer. 

This situation will be made the subject of a separate 
study by a committee representing the United States 
Shipping Board, the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, the United States Fuel Administrator, coal operators 
in the territory involved, the railroads involved in the 


—— of this coal and consumers in the territory af- 
ected. 


The restrictions imposed upon the movement of coal by 
the zone system will make necessary some readjustment 
In fuel practices in various communities affected by these 


restrictions. The Fuel Administrator confidently expects 
the patriotie co-operation of every coal consumer who 
may be inconvenienced by reason of the use of fuel to 
which he has not been accustomed. The vast purposes to 
be served by the savings which the system effects will 
Undoubtedly command the support of every user of coal. 
Under regulations of the Fuel Administrator, coal of 
particular quality or characteristics for a special purpose, 
such as by-product, gas, blacksmith and metallurgical coal 
Will be permitted to move by permit beyond the limits 
Imposed by the zone system. Permits will be issued to 
the individual consumers having need for this special pur- 
Pose coal where a supply is not available in the producing 
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districts which are permitted to ship into the consuming 
zone where the consumer is located. Applications for per- 
mits must be made to the Zone Permit Bureau of the 
United States Fuel Administration in Washington. 

The zone system affects all bituminous coal except— 


Coal for railroad fuel for which special arrangements will be 
made by the Fuel Administrator and the Director-General of 
Railroads. 

Coal for movement on inland waterways, which is in no way 
restricted by the system. 

Coal delivered to Canada, which is subject to regulations of 
the Fuel Administrator. 


Heretofore, many of the mines in many of the produc- 
ing districts throughout the country have been unable to 
keep up their production in the summer months because 
of the decreased demand for their product. Under the 
zone system these producing districts have been allotted 
consuming territory which will demand a large increase 
in production. Thus, coal which has long been available, 
but not used, will be added to the aggregate supply for 
the country as a whole. Consumers in these zones must 
fill their bins during the coming summer and keep these 
mines running every day of the week if these zones are 
to avoid serious coal shortage next winter. 

The early buying of next winter’s supply of coal by con- 
sumers throughout the country is considered imperative by 
both the Fuel Administrator and the Director-General of 
Railroads. 

Ample production capacity has been assigned to each 
of the consuming zones outlined in the system, but these 
producing fields must be kept working as nearly as pos- 
sible at their maximum capacity if the system is to be 
a success. 

The method of enforcement of the zoning system is 
that the Fuel Administration prohibits distribution beyond 
the limits of the zone and the Railroad Administration 
supplements these prohibitions by railroad embargoes. 
When permits shall be issued by the Fuel Administration 
to admit of distribution beyond the zone limits, such per- 
mits will operate as exemptions from the embargoes, and 
the embargoes will so provide. 


DELIMITATION OF ZONES 


The Zone System will impose the following limitations upon 
the movement of bituminous coal: 

All producing districts in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Iowa will be restricted in their shipments of coal to 
the following markets: 

The States of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas; that portion of the State of Iowa on and west of a 
line via the C. R. I. & P. Ry. from Glenville, Minn., to Mason 
City, Ia., thence via the C. M. & St. P. Ry.. to Nora Junction, 
thence via the C. R. I. & P. Ry. through Waterloo to Cedar 
Rapids, thenee via the C. M. & St. P. to Ottumwa, thence via 
the C. R. I. & P. to Keokuk; that portion of the State of 
Texas east of the Pecos River; that portion of the State of 
Louisiana on and west of the Mississippi River (both sides). 

Lake Michigan and Lake Superior coal docks will be re- 
stricted in their shipments of coal to the following markets: 

The States of North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota; 
that portion of the States of Iowa and Wisconsin on and north 
of a line from Milwaukce, Wis., via the C. St. P. Ry. 
through Milton Junction to Madison, Wis.; thence via the 
e. N. W. Ry. to Woodman, Wis.; thence via the C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. through McGregor, Mason City and Rock Valley, 
Ia., to Sioux City, Ia., and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

All producing districts in Illinois are restricted in their 
markets to the following: 


From April 1st to September 30th to the States of: 

Wisconsin, Minnesota end South Dakota.—On and south and 
east of a line via the G. B. & W. R. R. from Kewaunee, Wis., 
to Amherst Junction; thence via the M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
through Abbotsford and Chippewa Falls to Minneapolis, Minn.; 
thence via the C. M. & St. P. Ry. through Benton Junction, 
Ortonville and Aberdeen, S. D., to the Missouri River; thence 
by said river to Sioux City, Ia. 


Iowa and Missouri.—On and east of a line from Sioux City 
via the C. M. & St. P. through Manilla and Adell to Des 
Moines; thence via the C. B. & Q. to Albia; thence via the 
Wabash Ry. to Moravia; thence via the C. M. & St. P. Ry. to 
Chillicothe, Mo.; thence via the Wabash Ry. to Moberly; thence 
via the M. K. & T. Ry. to North Jefferson City; thence via the 
western boundary of Cole, Miller and Pulaski counties, Mis- 
souri; to the St. L.-S. F. Ry. thence via the St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
through Neosho to the Missouri-Oklahoma State Line. 

Arkansas.—On and north of a line via the C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
from Memphis, Tenn., through Little Rock and Mansfield, Ark.; 
also, points on the St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. and St. L. S. W. Ry. 
south of said line of the C. R. I. & P. Ry. 

. is “pines on the St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. and St. L. 

. W. Ry. 

Tennessee and Kentucky.—On and west_of a line via the 
I. C. R. R. from Memphis, Tenn., through Fulton and Clinton, 
Ky., to Cairo, Ti. 

Illinois. 

Indiana and Michigan.—On and west of a line via the C. & 
E. I. Ry. from Evansville, Ind., through Otter Creek Junction 
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and Brazil to Wheatfield; thence via the New York Central 
Ry. to South Bend; thence via the M. C. R. R. to Niles, Mich.; 
thence via the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. to Benton Harbor. 

All producing districts in Illinois are restricted in their ship- 
ments of coal to the following markets; from October ist to 
March 3lst. 

States of: 


Wisconsin.—On and south of a line via the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. from Milwaukee, Wis., through Watertown, Madison and 
Woodman to Prairie du Chien. = 

That Part of Iowa and Missouri.—On and south of the C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. (i. & D. Div.) from North McGregor to Sioux 
City and on and east of a line from Sioux City via the C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. through Manilla and Adell to Des Moines; thence 
via the C. B. & Q. R. R. to Albia; thence via the Wabash Ry. 
to Moravia; thence via the C. M. & St. P. Ry. to Chillicothe, 
Mo.; thence via the Wabash Ry. to Moberly; thence via the 
M. K. & T. Ry. to North Jefferson City; thence via the western 
boundary of Cole, Miller and Pulaski counties, Missouri, to the 
St. L.-S. F. Ry.; thence via the St. L.-S. Ry. through 
Neosho to the Missouri-Oklahoma State Line. 

Arkansas.—On and north of a line via the C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
from Memphis, Tenn., through Little Rock and Mansfield, Ark.; 
also, points on the St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. and St. L. S. W. Ry. 
south of said line of the C. R. IL. & P. Ry. 

» . » eae on the St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. and St. L. 

’ - mle 

Tennessee and Kentucky.—On and west of a line via the 
I. C. R. R. from Memphis, Tenn., through Fulton and Clinton, 
Ky., to Cairo, Ill. 

Illinois. 

Indiana and Michigan.—On and west of a line via the C. & 
E. I. Ry. from Evansville, Ind., through Otter Creek Junction 
and Brazil to Wheatfield; thence via the New York Central 
Lines to South Bend; thence via the M. C. R. R. to Niles, 
Mich.; thence via the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. to Benton Harbor. 

All producing districts in Indiana will be restricted in their 
shipments of coal to the following markets: 

Those portions of the States of Illinois, Kentucky, Wisconsin 
and Michigan on and within the following boundary lines: 

On the East.—From Joppa, Ill., via the Ohio River (both 
banks) to Madison, Ind.; thence via the P. C. C. & St. Le Ry. 
to North Vernon; thence via the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. to Rush- 
ville; thence via the P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. through Richmond 
to Indiana-Ohio line; thence north to Michigan line; thence via 
the N. Y. C. R. R. through Jackson, Mich., to Lansing; thence 
via the P. M. Ry. to Howard City; thence via the G. R. & I. 
Ry. to Mackinaw City, Mich. 

On the West.—From Joppa, Ill, via the C. & E. I. Ry. to 
Arthur; thence via the Vandalia R. R. to Peoria; thence via 
the C. & N. W. Ry. through Nelson, Sycamore and Belvidere, 
Ill., to Beloit, Wis.; thence via the C. M. & St. P. Ry. through 
Elkhorn and Waukesha to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Producing districts in western Kentucky on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Louisville & Nashville and L. H. & St. L. railways will be 
restricted in their shipments of coal to the following markets: 

States of: 

Kentucky and Tennessee.—On and west of a line via the 
L. & N. R. R. from Louisville, Ky., through Bowling Green, 
Ky., Nashville, Tenn. (including branches to Glasgow, Ky., 
Scottsville, Ky., and Hartsville, Tenn.»); Columbia and Baugh, 
Tenn., to the Tennessee-Alabama State Line. 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas.—On and south of the line of the C. R. IL. & P. Ry. 
from Memphis, Tenn., through Little Rock and Mansfield, Ark. 

Louisiana. 

Texas.—On and east of the line of the H. E. & W. T. Ry. 
from Loganspert, La., to Houston; thence via the G. H. & H. 
R. R. to Galveston. . , 

Illinois and Wisconsin.—On and east and south of a line via 
the I. C. R. R. from Cairo, Ill., through Centralia, Clinton and 
Freeport to Madison, Wis.; thence via the C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
through Watertown to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Indiana.—On and west of a line via the C. & E. I. R. R. 
from Evansville, through Otter Creek Junction and Brazil to 
Wheatfield; thence via the N. Y. C. R. R. to South Bend; 
thence via the M. C. R. R. to the Indiana-Michigan line. 

The producing districts in Virginia on the L. & N. Ry., all 
producing districts in eastern Kentucky on the L. & N. Ry. 
and the C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. and short line connections, 
Tennessee mines on the Cumberland Valley Division of the 
L. & N. Ry. and on the Middleborough R. R. are restricted 
in their shipments of. coal to the following markets: 

States of: 

Kentucky.—On and east of a line via the L. & N. R. R. 
from Louisville to Lebanon Junction and east of the main line 
and branches to Glasgow and Scottsville of the L. & N. R. R. 
from Lebanon Junction through Bowling Green, Ky., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Indiana and Ohio.—On and within the following boundaries: 

On the West.—From Louisville via the C. I. & L. Ry. to 
Michigan City, Ind. 

On the East.—From Cincinnati to Toledo, O., via the C. C. C. 
& St. L. through Springfield, Bellefontaine and Berwick, O. 

Michigan.—Lower Peninsula. 

All producing districts in Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky 
mines on the L. & N. Ry. main line and branches connecting 
at and south of Corbin and on the C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. south 
of Somerset; all Black Mountain and Stonega districts in Lee, 
Wise and western Russell counties and Clinch of Virginia will 
be restricted in their shipments of coal to the following 
markets: 

The States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia; that 
portion of Tennessee on and east of a line via the L. & N. Ry. 
from Mitchellville to Collinwood through Nashville, Columbia 
and Iron City; that portion of Alabama north of the Tennessee 
River; that portion of Virginia on and south of the N. & W. 
Ry. from. Norton through Roanoke and Petersburg to Norfolk, 
including branches connecting at Petersburg; that portion of 
Florida east of the Apalachicola River. 
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All producing districts in Alabama will be restricted in thej 
shipments of coal to the following markets: 

The States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor-ia ang 
Florida; that portion of the State of Texas on and est of g 
line via the H. E. & W. T. Ry. from Logansport, La., 1+ Hous. 
ton; thence via the G. H. & H. R. R. to Galveston; t) at pop. 
tion of the State of Arkansas on and south of the lin 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. from Memphis, Tenn., through Litt!c 
and Mansfield, Ark.; that portion of the State of Ten 
lying west of the Tennessee River and on and south of the 
line of the N. C. & St. L. Ry. from Memphis, through Jackson 
and Perryville. 

Ajl producing districts-in Ohio will be restricted in thejr 
shipments of coal to the following markets: 

Those portions of the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
on and within the following boundary lines: 


On the East.—From Ironton, O., via the Ohio River to East 
Liverpool; thence via the Y. & O. R. R. to Washinctonyille; 
thence via the Erie R. R. through Niles to Cleveland. 


On the South and West.—From Ironton, O., via the Ohio 
River to Cincinnati; thence via the Pennsylvania Lines through 
Hamilton, O., to Richmond, Ind.; thence via the G. R. & I. Ry, 
to Mackinaw City, Mich. 


In the West Virginia High Volatile fields, mines on the 
Kanawha & Michigan and the Kanawha & West Virginia rail. 
ways and on the C. & C. Ry. west of Dundon wil! be re. 
stricted-in their shipments of coal to the following m:\rkets: 

Those portions of the States of West Virginia, Ohio an 
Indiana on and within the following boundary lines: 

On the East.—From Charleston, W. Va., via the K. & M. Ry, 
Z. & W. Ry. and T. & O. C. Ry. through Zanesville to Bucyrus; 
thence via the Pennsylvania Lines west to Sandusky, O. 

On the West.—From Charleston, W. Va., via the K. & M. Ry, 
to Athens, O.; thence via the B. & O. R. R. through Chilli- 
cothe and Washington Court House to Dayton; thence via the 
P. Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. to Richmond, Ind.; thence via the line 
of the G. R. & I. Ry. north. 

Michigan.—Lower Peninsula. 

In the High Volatile fields of West Virginia and Kentucky, 
mines in West Virginia and Kentucky in the Thacker-Kenoya 
and Kanawha districts on the N. & W. Ry. and the C. & 0, 
Ry. and Kentucky mines in the eastern Kentucky districts on 
the C. & O. Ry. and the S. Y. & E. Ry. will be restricted in 
their shipments of coal to-the following markets: 

The lower peninsula of Michigan. 

Those portions of the States of Ohio and Indiana on and 
within the following boundary lines: 

On the East.—From Kenova, W. Va., via the N. & W. Ry. 
to Sciotoville, O.; thence via the C. & O. Northern Ry. to 
Waverly; thence via the N. & W. Ry. to Columbus; thence via 
the H. V. Ry. to Marion; thence via the Pennsylvania Lines 
West to Sandusky, O 

On the West.—From Cincinnati via the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
to Indianapolis; thence via the C. I. & L. Ry. to Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia.—Points on the main 
line of the C. & O. Ry. westbound to and including Cincinnati 
and eastbound on all lines of the C. & O. and N. & W. By. 
to and including tidewater. From Big Sandy District of 
northeastern Kentucky on the C. & O. Ry, and Sandy Valley 
& Elkhorn Ry. coal may also move to Kentucky points on the 
line of the C. & O. Ry., Ashland to Louisville, Ky., inclusive. 

In the Low Volatile fields of West Virginia, mines in the 
Pocahontas, Tug River and New River districts on the N. & W. 
Ry., the C. & O. Ry. and the Virginian Ry. and Clinch Valley 
districts in Tazewell and eastern Russell counties along the 
N. & W. will be restricted in their shipments of coal to the 
following markets. 

District of Columbia, North Carolina and Virginia, including 
tidewater terminals. 

Kentucky and Ohio.—Points on the direct lines of the C. & 0. 
Ry. and N. & W. Ry., westbound to and including Cincinnati, 
O., and Columbus, O. 

West Virginia.—Points on the direct lines of the C. & O. Ry. 
N. & W. Ry. and Virginian Ry. eastbound. 

South Carolina.—On and east and north of a line via the 
Southern Ry. from Charlotte, N.-C., through Chester, S. C., to 
Columbia; thence via the S. A. L. Ry. to Denmark; thence via 
the Southern Ry. to Charleston. 

Lake Erie ports for lake transshipment only. 

All mines in northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland on the B. & O. R. R., Western Maryland R. R. and 
the Coal & Coke Ry. east of Dundon, as well as all of the 
mines north of these lines, will be allowed to ship eastbound 
to all points in the States of West Virginia, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and the New England States reached by customary castbound 
routes, including coal for transshipment to vessels at tide- 
water. They will not be allowed to ship westbound except 
to all Lake Erie ports for lake transshipment only, with the 
further exception that Pennsylvania producing districts will be 
allowed to ship as far west in Ohio as the line of the P. & 
W. V. and the W. & L. E. through Wellington to Lorain and 
the Pan Handle West Virginia producing district on and east 
of the line of the B. & O. R. R., C. L. & W. Branch, Bridge 
port to Lorain, O. 


EFFECT OF ZONING SYSTEM 


The Trafic World Washingtun Bureau 

The effect on each state of the zoning system: in the 
distribution of coal is desoribed in the announc« ment of 
the Fuel Administration. That description is for the 
benefit of the newspapers in each state. It is pelieved 
the readers of The Traffic World will find al! the it 
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formation they need in the material showing the limits 
of each zone, together with what Dr. Garfield has to 
say about lake cargo coal and Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York and New England as a consuming 
area. 

As to Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
and New England, as a consuming area, the Fuel Admin- 
istration statement says: 

“A]] these states, with the exception of the New England 
states, are supplied with a very large tonnage of coal 
produced in northern West Virginia, western and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and Maryland producing districts, all 
of which are located within this consuming district. New 
England, besides receiving coal from these same districts 
py rail (and partly by water), received a heavy tonnage 
of the southern West Virginia and Virginia low volatile 
and high volatile coal by water from. the three railroad 
terminals at Hampton Roads. 

“So far as these north Atlantic and New England states 
are concerned, the effect of the zoning plan in the states 
farther west, is to release from the western states for 
shipment to tidewater at Hampton Roads the large ton- 
nage of low volatile and high volatile West Virginia coal 
which is imperatively needed in the west. 

“This coal being available for shipment to Virginia, 
District of Columbia and tidewater, will largely be used 
for bunkering ships and for export and coastwise cargo 
business, much of the latter for transport to New Eng- 
land, the amount being limited only by the available 
water transportation. To the extent that these increased 
shipments to New England will more than care for the 
increased needs of those states, there will be a corre- 
sponding amount of tonnage from the fields in northern 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland available for 
movement into the consuming districts in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Delaware, New Jersey 
and New York and to northern Atlantic tidewater ports, 

“With the exception of the Pittsburgh district, the con- 
suming territory in all of these states requires move- 
ment of coal eastbound in the same direction as the pre- 
ponderance of railroad traffic for export or inland delivery 
and because of the congested conditions on all of the east- 
bound railroads in these states, it has been found unwise 
as yet to circumscribe the markets to be reached by coal 
produced in one portion or another of the producing field 
described, for, in order to move the maximum tonnage, 
it is necessary to preserve the greatest possible flexibility 
in the number of sources of supply for and the available 
routes of transportation to the consuming markets. 


Lake Cargo. 


“The total shipments of lake cargo during the season 
of 1917 were 26,846,000 net tons. The plan prohibits the 
movement of lake cargo coal from the producing districts 
in Tennessee, Virginia and of Cumberland-Piedmont and 
Meyersdale in West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
The total amount of lake cargo tonnage moved from these 
three districts during 1917 was 40,000, of which 28,000 
‘ons moved from the Tennessee districts, 6,000 tons from 
the Virginia districts, and 6,000 tons from the Cumberland- 
Piedmont district. 

“The pion does not prohibit the movement of lake cargo 
Coal fron’ any of the mines located in the Pittsburgh, 
Connellsville. or Westmoreland, Pennsylvania districts; in 
the Altoona; Meyersdale or northern Pennsylvania dis- 
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_tricts; in the Fairmont, Kanawha or Kenova-Thacker high 


volatile West Virginia districts; in the New Rover or 
Pocahontas low volatile West Virginia districts; in the 
eastern Kentucky districts located along the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway 
and the L. & N. Railroad (Hazard and McRoberts fields) ; 
in the southern Kentucky districts located along the L. & 
N. Railway and the C., N. O. & T. P. Railway, or in the 
Ohio districts as a whole. 

“The plan does not take into consideration the move- 
ment of coal to’the lower Lake Erie ports for vessel 
fueling purposes. This tonnage during the past lake sea- 
son amounted to approximately 1,650,000 tons. 

“The present indications are that it will not be pos- 
sible to furnish as much lake cargo coal during the com- 
ing seasons aS was moved during the season of 1917. 
Therefore, to make up for the decreased amount of lake 
cargo coal, consumers in the northwest must obtain a 
greater supply of Illinois coal. 

“The movement of special grades of coal for gas, by- 
product, metallurgical and smithing purposes contrary to 
the prohibitions of this plan, will be controlled by the 
U. S. Fuel Administration under license regulations.” 


HOW TO OBTAIN COAL PERMITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The United States Fuel Administration will issue per- 
mits for the shipment of coal for special purposes to 
points outside the zone in which the particular coal de- 
sired originates. The purpose of this zone plan is to save 
transportation by the elimination * of- unnecessary long 
hauls and avoidable cross hauls, thereby conserving the 
car supply and increasing car utility. This should result 
in an increased production of coal. 

The zones apply only to bituminous and cannel coals 
and do not apply to anthracite coal or coke. Embargoes 
under this zoning plan will affect shipments of coal in 
any class of car equipment and will be put into effect 
jointly by the United States Fuel Administrator and the 
Director-General of Railroads April 1. 

It is recognized, however, that some consumers will 
require, for illuminating or producer gas, by-product cok- 
ing, metallurgical, smithing or other particular purposes, 
special coals which are not produced in the coal districts 
from which the zoning plant permits shipments to be 
made. Such requirements will be cared for by permits 
issued by the United States Fuel Administration on proper 
evidence that request for such permit is warranted. 

Application forms may be obtained from the United 
States Fuel Administration, and applicants should be gov- 
erned by the following instructions: 


All applications for permits must be addressed to the 
United States Fuel Administration, Coal Zone License 
Bureau, Room 6209, New Interior Building, Washington, 
BD: &. ’ 


Applications must be made by the consumer stating in 
detail the necessity for the special coal and amount re- 
quired during the period for which permit is requested. 

In the case of a consumer having more than one plant 
or requiring special coal from more than one producer, 
separate applications for permit will be required for ship- 
ment from each producer as well as to each plant. 

Separate applications for permits will be required for 
each railroad on which shipments originate. 

Permits are revocable at the discretion of the United 
States Fuel Administrator. 
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RAILROAD BILL SIGNED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


President Wilson March 21 signed the railroad control 
bill and it is now the law. Rumors that he might veto it 
because the power of the states to tax railroads was left 
unlimited were prevalent early in the day; also that dis- 
satisfaction with the short-line provision was such as to 
cause concern among those who doubted, whether by re- 
turning it to Congress he could Have obtained as satis- 
factory a bill as this, owing to agitation over rate pro- 
posals. The reports are believed to have been exaggerated. 
Most of the time between the passage and signing of the 
bill was used by the President and Mr. McAdoo in going 
carefully over every section. The text of the new law is 


as follows: 


That the President, having in time of war taken over 
the possession, use, control and operation (called herein 
Federal control) of certain railroads and systems of trans- 
portation (called herein carriers), is hereby authorized to 
agree with and to guarantee to any such carrier making 
operating returns to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that during the period of such Federal control it 
shall receive as just compensation: an annual sum, pay- 
able from time to time in reasonable installments, for 
each year and pro rata for any fractional year of such 
Federal control, not exceeding a sum equivalent as nearly 
as may be to its average annual railway operating income 
for the three years ended June 30, 1917. That any rail- 
way operating income accruing during the period of 
Federal control in excess of*such just compensation shall 
remain the property of the United States. In the com- 
putation of such income, debits and credits arising from 
the accounts called in the monthly reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission equipment rents and joint 
facility rents shall be included, but debits and credits 
arising from the operation of such street electric passen- 
ger railways, including railways commonly called inter- 
urbans, as are at the time of the agreement not under 
Federal control, shall be excluded. If any lines were ac- 
quired by, leased to, or consolidated with such railroad 
or system between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, 
both inclusive, and separate operating returns to the Inter- 
state Commtrce Commission were not made for such lines 
after such acquisition, lease or consolidation, there shall 
(before the average is computed) be added to the total 
railway operating income of such railroad or system for 
the three years ended June 30, 1917, the total railway 
operating income of the lines so acquired, leased or con- 
solidated, for the period beginning July 1, 1914, and end- 
ing on the date of such acquisition, lease or consolidation, 
br on December 31, 1917, whichever is the earlier. The 
average annual railway operating income shall be ascer- 
tained by the Interstate Commerce Commission and certi- 
fied by it to the President. Its certificate shall, for the 
purpose of such agreement, be taken as conclusive of the 
amount of such average annual railway operating income. 


Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal 
taxes under the act of October 3, 1917, or acts in addi- 
tion thereto or in amendment thereof, commonly called 
war taxes, assessed for the period of Federal control 
beginning January 1, 1918, or any part of such period, 
shall be paid by the carrier out of its own funds, or shall 
be charged against or deducted from the just compensa- 
tion; that other taxes assessed under Federal or any 
other governmental authority for the period of Federal 
control or any part thereof, either on the property used 
under such Federal control or on the right to operate as 
a carrier, or on the revenues or any part thereof derived 
from operation (not including, however, assessments for 
public improvements or taxes assessed on property under 
construction, and chargeable under the classification of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investment in 
road and equipment), shall be paid out of revenues de- 
rived from railway operations while under Federal con- 
trol; that all taxes assessed under Federal or any other 
governmental authority for the period prior to January 1, 
1918, whenever levied or payable, shall be paid by the 
earrier out of its own funds, or shall be charged against 
or deducted from the just compensation. 
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Every such agreement shall also contain adequate ang 
appropriate provisions for the maintenance, repair, re 
newals and depreciation of the property, for the creation 
of any reserves or reserve funds found necessary in cop. 
nection therewith, and for such accounting and adjust. 
ments of charges and payments, both during and at the 
end of Federal control as may be requisite in order that 
the property of each carrier may be returned to it ip 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as cop. 
plete equipment as it was in at the beginning of Federa] 
control, and also that the United States may, by deduc. 
tions from the just compensations or by other proper 
means and charges, be reimbursed for the cost of any 
additions, repairs, renewals and betterments to such 
property not justly chargeable to the United States; jp 
making such accounting and adjustments, due consider. 
ation shall be given to the amounts expended or reserved 
by each carrier for maintendnce, repairs, renewals and 
depreciation during the three years ended June 30, 1917, 
to the condition of the property at the beginning and at 
the end of Federal control and to any other pertinent 
facts and circumstances. 

The President is further authorized in such agreement 
to make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act or of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, that he may deem 
necessary or proper for such Federal control or for the 
determination of the mutual rights and obligations of the 
parties to the agreement arising from or out of such Fed- 
eral control. 

If the President shall find that the condition of any 
carrier was during all or a substantial portion of the 
period of three years ended June 30, 1917, because of 
non-operation, receivership, or where recent expenditures 
for additions or improvements or equipment were not 
fully reflected in the operating railway income of said 
three years or a substantial portion thereof, or because 
of any undeveloped or abnormal conditions, so excep- 
tional.as to make the basis of earnings hereinbefore pro- 
vided for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just 
compensation, then the President may make with the 
carrier such agreement for such amount as just compen- 
sation as under the circumstances of the particular case 
he shall find just. 

That every railroad not owned, controlled or operated 
by another carrier company, and which has heretofore 
competed for traffic with a railroad or railroads of which 
the President has taken the possession, use and control, 
or which connects with such railroads and is engaged as 
a common carrier in general transportation, shall be held 
and considered as within “Federal control,” as herein de 
fined, and necessary for the prosecution of the war, and 
shall be entitled to the benefit of all the provisions of 
this act: Provided, however, that nothing in this para 
graph shall be construed as including any street or in- 
terurban electric railway which has as its principal source 
of operating revenue, urban, suburban, or interurban pas 
senger traffic, or sale of power, heat and light, or both. 

The agreement shall also provide that the carrier shall 
accept all the terms and conditions of this act and any 
regulation ‘or order made by or through the President 
under authority of this act or of that portion of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the support 
of the army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, which au 
thorizes the President in time of war to take possession, 
assume control and utilize systems of transportation. 

Sec. 2. That if no such agreement is made, or pending 
the execution of an agreement, the President may never 
theless pay to any carrier while under Federal control at 
annual amount, payable in reasonable installments, not 
exceeding 90 per centum of the estimated annual amount 
of just compensation, remitting such carrier, in casé 
where no agreement is made, to its legal rights for any 
balance claimed to the remedies provided in section 3 
hereof. Any amount thereafter found due such carrier 
above the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 
per centum per annum. The acceptance of any benefits 
under this section shall constitute an acceptance by the 
carrier of all the provisions of this act and shall obligate 
the carrier to pay to the United States, with interest at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum from a date or dates 
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i dings under section 3, the amount by which 

he A ne Some under this section exceed the sum 
in such proceedings. 

_ 7 That a cakan for just compensation not ad- 
justed (as provided in section 1) shall, on the gmc 
f the President or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, 
a consisting of three referees to be appointed by the 
interstate Commerce Commission, members of which and 
the official force thereof being eligible for service 4 
such boards without additional compensation. Suc 
poards of referees are hereby authorized to summon wit- 
nesses, require the production of records, books, corre- 
spondence, documents, memoranda and other papers, view 
properties, administer oaths, and may hold hearings in 
Washington and elsewhere, as their duties and the —. 
yenience of the parties may require. In case of diso edi- 
ence to a subpoena the board may invoke the aid of any 
district court of the United States in requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the production 
of documentary evidence, and such court within the 
jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, - 
case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpceena issue 
to any person, corporation, partnership or association, 
issue an order requiring appearance before the board, 4 
the production of documentary evidence if so ordere . 
or the giving of evidence touching the matter in ques- 
tion; and any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 
Such cases may be heard separately or together or by 
classes, by such boards as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the first instance, or any board of referees to 
which any such cases shall be referred may determine. 
Said boards shall give full hearings to such carriers and 
to the United States; shall consider all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, and shall report as soon as practicable in 
each case to the President the just compensation, calcu- 
lated on an annual basis and otherwise in such form as to 
be convenient and available for the making of such agree- 
ment as is authorized in section 1. The President is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with such carrier 
for just compensation upon a basis not in excess of that 
reported by such board, and may include therein provi- 
sions similar to those authorized under section 1. Fail- 
ing such agreement, either the United States or such 
carrier may file a petition in the Court of Claims for the 
purpose of determining the amount of such just compen- 
sation, and in the proceedings in said court the report of 
said referees shall be prima facie evidence of the amount 
of just compensation and of the facts therein stated. 
Proceedings in the Court of Claims under this section 
shall be given precedence and expedited in every prac- 
ticable way. . 


Sec. 4. That the just compensation that may be deter- 
mined as hereinbefore provided by agreement or that may 
be adjudicated by the Court of Claims, shall be increased 
by an amount reckoned at a reasonable rate per centum 
to be fixed by the President upon the cost of any addi- 
tions and betterments, less retirements, and upon the 
cost of road extensions to the property of such carrier 
made by such carrier with the approval of or by order of 
the President while such property is under Federal con- 
trol. 

Sec. 5. That no carrier while under Federal control 
shall, without the prior approval of the President, de- 
Clare or pay any dividend in excess of its regular rate 
of dividends during the three years ended June 30, 1917: 
Provided, however, that such carriers as have paid no 
regular dividends or no dividends during said period may, 
with the prior approval of:the President, pay dividends 
at such rate as the President may determine. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appro- 
Driated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated, which, together with any funds avail- 
able from any operating income of said carriers, may be 
used by the President as a revolving fund for the purpose 
of paying the expenses of the Federal control, and so far 
a necessary the amount of just compensation, and to 
Provide terminals, motive power, cars and other necessary 
equipment, such terminals, motive power, cars and equip- 
ment to be used and accounted for as the President may 
direct and to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter 
by law provide. 

The President may also make or order any carrier to 
make any additions, betterments, or road extensions, and 
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to provide terminals, motive power, cars and other equip- 
ment necessary or desirable for war purposes or in the 
public interest on or in connection with the property of 
any carrier. He may from said revolving fund advance 
to such carrier all or any part of the expense of such 
additions, betterments, or road extensions, and to pro- 
vide terminals, motive power, cars and other necessary 
equipment so ordered and constructed by such carrier 
or by the President, such advances to be charged against 
such carrier and to bear interest at such rate and be 
payable on such terms as may be determined ™by the 
President, to the end that the United States may be fully 
reimbursed for any sums so advanced. 

Any loss claimed by any carrier by reason of any such 
additions, betterments or road: extensions so ordered and 
constructed may be determined by agreement between 
the President and such carrier; failing such agreement 
the amount of such loss shall be ascertained as provided 
in section 3 hereof. 

From said revolving fund the President may expend 
such an amount as he may deem necessary or desirable 
for the utilization and operation of canals, or for the pur- 
chase, construction or utilization and operation of boats, 
barges, tugs and other transportation facilities on the 
inland, canal and coastwise waterways, and may in the 
operation and use of such facilities create or employ such 
agencies and enter into such contracts and agreements 
as he shall deem in the public interest. 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requi- 
site for maturing obligations or for other legal and proper 
expenditures, or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, 
carriers may, during the period of Federal control, issue 
such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, stock and 
other forms of securities, secured or unsecured by mort- 
gage, as the President may first approve as consistent 
with the public interest. The President may, out of the 
revolving fund created by this act, purchase for the 
United States all or any part of such securities at prices 
not exceeding par, and may sell such securities whenever 
in his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the 
cost thereof. Any securities so purchased shall be held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall, under the 
direction of the President, represent the United States 
in all matters in connection therewith in the same man- 
ner as a private holder thereof. The President shall each 
year as soon as practicable after January 1, cause a de- 
tailed report to be submitted to the Congress of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures made under this section and 
section 6 during the preceding calendar year. 


Sec. 8. That the President may execute any of the 
powers herein and heretofore granted him with relation 
to Federal control through such agencies as he may de- 
termine, and may fix the reasonable compensation for the 
performance of services in connection therewith, and 
may avail himself of the advice, assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the 
members and employes thereof, and may also call upon 
any department, commission or board of the Government 
for such services as he may deem expedient. But no 
such official or employe of the United States shall receive 
any additional compensation for such services except as 
now permitted by law. 

Sec. 9. That the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, shall remain in force 
and effect except as expressly modified and restricted 
by this act; and the President, in addition to the powers 
conferred by this act, shall have and is hereby given 
such other and further powers necessary or appropriate 
to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore con- 
ferred. The provisious of this act shall also apply to anv 
carriers to which Federal control may be hereafter ex- 
tended. 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control 
shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as common 
carriers, whether arising under state or Federal laws or 
at common law, except in so far as may be inconsistent 
with the provisiohs of this act or any other act applicable 
to such Federal control or with any order of the Presi- 
dent. Actions at law or suits in equity may be brought 
by and against such carriers and judgments rendered as 
now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in 
equity against the carrier, no defense shall be made 
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thereto upon the ground that the carrier is an instru- 
mentality or agency of the Federal Government. Nor 
shall any such carrier be entitled to have transferred to 
a Federal court any action heretofore or hereafter insti- 
tuted by or against it, which action was not so transfer- 
able prior to the Federal control of such carrier; and 
any action which has heretofore been so transferred be- 
cause of such Federal control or of any act of Congress 
or official order or proclamation relating thereto shall 
upon motion of either party be transferred to the court 
in which it was originally instituted. But no process, 
mesne or final, shall be levied against any property under 
such Federal control. 

That during the period of Federal control, whenever 
in his opinion the public interest requires, the President 
may initiate rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions and practices by filing the same with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which said rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices shall 
not be suspended by the Commission pending final deter- 
mination. 

Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices shall be reasonable and just and shall take 
effect at such time and upon such notice as he may di- 
rect, but the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, upon 
complaint, enter upon a hearing concerning the justness 
and reasonableness of so much of any order of the Presi- 
dent as establishes or changes any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation or practice of any carrier under 
Federal control, and may consider all the facts and cir- 
cumstances existing at the time of the making of the 
same. In determining any question concerning any such 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or prac- 
tices or changes therein, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall give due consideration to the fact that the 
transportation systems are being operated under a unified 
and co-ordinated national control and not in competition. 

After full hearing the Commission may make such find- 
ings and orders as are authorized by the act to regulate 
commerce as amended, and said findings and orders shall 
be enforced as provided in said act: 
that when the President shall find and certify to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that in order to defray the 
expenses of Federal control and operation fairly charge- 
able to railway operating expenses, and also to pay 
railway tax accruals other than war taxes, net rents for 
joint facilities and equipment, and compensation to the 
carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to increase 
the railway operating revenues, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in determining the justness and reasonable- 
ness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or 
practice shall take into consideration said finding and 
certificate by the President, together with such recom- 
mendations as he may make. 


Sec. 11. That every person or corporation, whether 
carrier or shipper, or ahy receiver, trustee, lessee, agent 
or person acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, 
or other person, who shall knowingly violate or fail to ob- 
serve any of the provisions of this act, or shall knowingly 
interfere with_or impede the possession, use, operation 
or control of any railroad property, railroad or transpor- 
tation system hitherto or hereafter taken over by the 
President, or shall knowingly violate any of the provi- 
sions of any order or regulation made in pursuance of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, 
or, if a person, by imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both. Each independent transaction constituting 
a violation of, or a failure to observe, any of the provi- 
sions of this act, or any order entered in pursuance hereof, 
shall constitute a separate offense. For the taking or 
conversion to his own use or the embezzlement of money 
or property derived from or used in connection with the 
possession, use or operation of said railroads or trans- 
portation systems, the criminal statutes of the United 
States, as .well as the criminal statutes of the various 
states where applicable, shall apply to all officers, agents 
and employes engaged in said railroad and transportation 
service, while the same is under Federal control, to the 
same extent as to persons employed in the regular serv- 
ice of the United States. Prosecutions for violations of 
this act or of any order entered hereunder shall be in the 
district courts of the United States, under the direction 
of the Attorney General, in accordance with the procedure 
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Provided, however, 





; 


for the collection and imposing of fines and penaltis now 
existing in said courts. 


Sec. 12. That moneys and other property derive. from 
the operation of the carriers during Federal cont 0] are 
hereby declared to be the property of the United States 
Unless otherwise directed by the President, such : ioneys 
shall not be covered into the Treasury, but such moneys 
and property shall remain in the custody of the same 
officers, and the accounting thereof shall be in the same 
manner and form as before Federal control. Disburge. 
ments therefrom shall, without further appropriat'on, pe 
made in the same manner as before Federal control and 
for such purposes as under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification of accounts in force on Decen. 
ber 27, 1917, are chargeable to operating expenses or to 
railway tax accruals and for such other purposes in cop. 
nection with Federal control as the President may direct, 
except that taxes under Titles 1 and 2 of the act entitleg 
“An act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1917, or any 
act in addition thereto or in amendment thereof, shall 
be paid by the carrier out of its own funds. If J*edera] 
control begins or ends during the tax year for which any 
taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals are assessed, 
the taxes for such year shall be apportioned to the date 
of the beginning or ending of such Federal control, and 
disbursements shall be made only for that portion of 
such taxes as is due for the part of such tax year which 
falls within the period of Federal control. 


At such periods as the President may direct, the books 
shall be closed and the balance of revenues over dis- 
bursements shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the revolving fund created 
by this act. If such revenues are insufficient to meet 
such disbursements, the deficit shall be paid out of such 
revolving fund in such manner as the President may 
direct. 

Sec. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the 
United States affecting railroads or other transportation 
systems brought under the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended and supplemented, 
including the commodities clause, so called, or under the 
act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful re 
straints and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, and 
amendments, thereto, shall proceed to final determination 
as soon as may be, as if the United States had not as- 
sumed control of transportation systems; but in any such 
case the court having jurisdiction may, upon the applica- 
tion of the United States, stay execution of final judg 
ment or decree until such time as it shall deem proper. 

Sec. 14. That the Federal control of railroads and 
transportation systems herein and heretofore provided for 
shall continue for and during the period of the war and 
for a reasonable time thereafter, which shall not exceed 
one year and nine months next following the date of the 
proclamation by the President of the exchange of ratif- 
cations of the treaty of peace: Provided, however, that 
the President may, prior to July 1, 1918, relinquish con- 
trol of all or any part of any railroad or system of trans 
portation, further Federal control of which the~President 
shall deem not needful or desirable; and the President 
may at any time during the period of Federal control 
agree with the owners thereof to relinquish all or any 
part of any railroad or system of transportation. The 
President may relinquish all railroads and systems of 
transportation under Federal control at any time he shall 
deem such action needful or desirable. No right to com- 
pensation shall accrue to such owners from and after the 
date of relinquishment for property so relinquished. 

Sec. 15. That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to amend, repeal, impair or affect the existing laws 0 
powers of the states in relation to taxation or the lawful 
police regulations of the several states, except wherell 
such laws, powers or regulations may affect the transpor 
tation of troops, war materials, Government supplies or the 
issue of stocks and bonds. : 

Sec. 16. That this act is expressly declared to be 
emergency legislation enacted to meet conditions <rowils 
out of war; and nothing herein is to be construed 4 
expressing or prejudicing the future policy of the ederal 
Government concerning the ownership, control o: rest 
lation of carriers or the method or basis of the capitaliz® 
tion thereof. 
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March 23, 1918 


PROCESS UNDER NEW LAW 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
Although there was no public promise on the point, the 
yndersi:nding at the time the House accepted the con: 


* ‘erence report on the railroad bill was that Director-Gen- 


eral McAdoo intended to. hold a hearing for both rail- 
roads and shippers to obtain their views as to how the 
new law Shall be administered. It has been the custom 
of the Commission, whevener there has been a change 
in the act to regulate commerce, to hold such a hearing 
so as to obtain the views of those who would later appear 
pefore it. Its object was to save time by having the gen- 
eral discussion as to the meaning of the act take place 
pefore specific cases arose under it. 

Director-General McAdoo is under no obligation to do any- 
thing of that kind. In his talks with newspaper men, 
however, he has indicated that he would take the counsel 
of those interested before proceeding with the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

The new statute falls naturally into two or three parts. 
In the first place it is a statute authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make bargains respecting compensation—wages, 
so to speak, for the railroads that were seized by the Pres- 
ident at the end of December and have been operated, in 
theory at least, by Mr. McAdoo since then. 

In the second place, it is a rate statute, and in the third, 
a statute authorizing the President to set aside state and 
federal laws, and create new laws under which men may 
be deprived of their liberty for violating his orders, such 
orders being presumably issued by him under the provi- 
sions of the new statute. There was a dispute on that 
point in the House March 14 while the conference report 
was under discussion. Representative Towner of Iowa 
insisted that under the terms of one part of the tenth 
section, the President is authorized to set aside criminal and 
civil statutes, both state and national, without limitation. 
Chairman Sims, of the interstate commerce committee, said 
that, as he read that part of the section, the orders must 
be such as to keep within the limit of the statute. Mr. 
Towner challenged him several times to name one state 
or federal law relating to railroads or their regulation that 
cannot be set aside by order of the President so as to 
bring into play the penalties of the new federal law which 
are generally higher than the penalties of the state and 
federal laws. 


Luther M. Walter, the only representative of what may 
be called the shippers’ side in big rate controversies hav- 
ing anything to do with the operation of the railroads, is 
fairly well satisfied with the outcome of the fight over the 
railroad bill. He would have preferred the Sweet amend- 
ment to the provision that was written into the bill be- 
cause that affirmatively left in the hands of the Commis- 
Sion the rate and tariff suspending powers. That provi- 
sion or some other, it was thought, was necessary, because 
the President and Director-General McAdoo were claim- 
ing to h»ve succeeded to all the powers of the Commis- 
sion, or ‘hat the powers of the Commission had been 
quashed jy the physical fact of the seizure of the rail- 
Toads by ‘he President. 

Perhaps no first-class lawyer in the House or Senate 
agreed t: that, but the fact was that the President and the 
Director-‘‘eneral were claiming it and the Commission 
Was acq: escing in every move made by Mr. McAdoo. 

If the nofficial announcements.as to Mr. McAdoo’s in- 
tentions specting the holding of hearings for the benefit 
of shipp: -s and of consultations with the Commission are 
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carried out by his official acts, there may be little practical 
change in procedure, and especially, in any case, there may 
be none with regard to ordinary changes in rates. The 
unofficial information is that the President, which, of 
course, means Mr. McAdoo, will concern himself only 
with general rate revisions. Ordinary rate revisions will 
be made by the usual methods: 

The invitation to shippers to file formal complaints is 
interpreted by these.who are more or less satisfied with 
the provision, as almost a command for them to challenge 
the reasonableness of changes made by the President 
whenever they think anything unreasonable or unjust has 
been done. It is Mr. Walter’s idea that shippers can per- 
form no better service for themselves or for their country 
than to go ahead with complaints and compel the Director- 
General to prove that the rates he has made effective are 
within the meaning of the law. The burden of proof will 
be upon him. He-.must justify what he has done and the 
Commission must say as to whether his reason is good 
for increasing rates because of expenses incurred. 


LITIGATION UNDER NEW LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Almost unlimited invitation to start litigation “appears 
to have been written when the railroad control law was 
framed. It was not until after the bill reached the White 
House that the possibilities in that direction began re- 
ceiving attention. Prior to that time the rate-making part 
of the measure had attracted most attention, except among 
those interested in the so-called shart lines. 

While the bill was before the President awaiting his 
signature a letter written by John Barton Payne to the 
president of the Reading attracted attention because it 
indicated to the short lines the possibility of a construc- 
tion being placed on the statute wholly at variance with 
what they think it means. A difference of opinion of that 
kind may be the forerunner of a suit. 

In the letter the Director-General’s law adviser told the 
Reading it might settle with one of its short line connec- 
tions as to transactions prior to January 1 in whatever 
way it saw fit. That part of the letter is of no interest. 
The last sentence, however, is of interest. In it Mr. Payne, 
in substance, asked the Reading to advise whether it was 
its intention to operate that short line while the Reading 
was under federal control. 


According to the views of the short line railroads, neither 
the Reading nor the Railroad Administration has anything 
to do with any matter of policy such as the question sug- 
gests. They maintain that the first section of the Dill 
gives to the short lines which connect with lines that have 
been taken over, or have ever been in competition with lines 
taken over, by express words in the statute, all the benefits 
conferred on the trunk lines. Their contention is that a 
short line can be turned loose only in the event the gov- 
ernment decides it will not operate the trunk line with 
which it connects or with which it has competed for traffic. 

Mr. Payne’s question is believed to be founded on the 
theory that that part of the law authorizing the President 
to turn back, on or before July 1, such roads as he deems 
not necessary for: military purposes, gives the Director- 
General the authority to turn back to its owners the short 
line that connects with the Reading, if the Reading peo- 
ple tell him its operation by the government will not help 
in the winning of the war. 

Such construction, the short line people submit, would 
violate the fundamental rule for construing a statute— 
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namely, that all its parts must be made to work. They 
submit that no court ever allowed one part of a statute to 
nullify another. All parts must work or all must go into 
the discard. They further suggest that the short line in 
question can be disposed of by the government turning 
back, to its owners, the Reading and whatever other trunk 
line the little road connects or competes with. 

The short line phase of possible litigation, it is believed, 
is unimportant in comparison with the question as to what 
expenses may be charged to operating expense accounts. 
That question was indirectly raised March 18 by Director- 
General McAdoo’s circular No. 10 calling on the carriers 
maintaining executive or financial offices in New York to 
show cause why they should not be abolished, at least to 
the extent of the expenses not being paid out of operating 
revenues. 

That circular was taken as indicating the determination 
of Mr. McAdoo to include offices for directors, chairmen 
of boards and financial officers among the items of expense 
that can be cut out during government operation. For 
instance, the Santa Fe maintains an office in New York 
for the chairman of the board, an assistant comptroller 
and an assistant treasurer. Its rails do not reach New 
York, so it has no operating office in Manhattan. The 
Director-General’s order is for the officers of the Santa Fe 
to show cause why they should not be cut off the payroll 
and their office closed, and do it within two weeks. Unless 
Mr. McAdoo decides that the offices are necessary, the ex- 
penses will not be chargeable to the operating expense ac- 
count after April 1. Practically every railroad in the 
country has offices in New York. They are the centers 
in which the policies of the corporations that own the 
physical assets that have been commandeered by the gov- 
ernment are formulated. 

One of the points that has been made is that the control 
law says not a word about the corporation organizations. 
Director-General McAdoo, however, has acted as if he has 
authority over every officer and employe of the corpora- 
tions possession of whose physical property came to him 
on January 1. The statute is silent on the subject of 
what are or are not necessary expenses. 

Strict constructionists believe. the rule is that when a 
federal officer does anything he must be able to put his 
finger on the statute that authorizes him to do what he 
has done. 

Under the rules prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by reason of the authority granted by the 
Act to regulate commerce, expenses of various offices are 
charged to different accounts and what is left is known 
as the operating income, the average of which for three 
years is to be the maximum compensation allowed to a 
company for the use of its property. The query is as to 
whether the control law gives the Director-General au- 
thority to manage the corporate affairs of the corporations 
the property of which, for operating purposes, has been 
entrusted to him. 

The bill, by its terms, says the government must decide 
before July 1 what roads it will keep and which it will 
turn back to their owners. That is admitted to be a big 
task, although Commissioner Woolley has been working on 
it ever since Law Director Payne, in an offhand way, 
suggested to the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce that the President might not keep all the 
roads he took over. His announced task was to make up 
a list of the two kinds of roads—those taken over and 
those not taken over. 

Of course, failure to complete the separation before July 
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1 would not mean disaster because Congress, by joint rego. 


lution, could extend the time during which the process of 
selection could be carried on. In the same way Congress 
can extend the time during which federal control, after the 
coming of peace, shall continue. 

It is figured, however, some selections can be mace be 
fore July 1 and, as soon as they are announced, the prom. 
ised_litigation will be possible. All the short: line roads, 
it is believed, would have to fight for the construction that 
makes possible the dismissal only when the connecting or 
competing trunk line is also decreed. If the Reading and 
all its connecting short lines were turned back to their 
owners, then there could be no litigation on that point, 
based on what had been done to the short line road as to 
the operation of which, during federal control, Mr. Payne 
asked the Reading to advise him. 


THE FALSE WAR ARGUMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The Senate, in disposing of the conference report on 
the railroad bill March 13, acted against the advice of 
the members who have had most to do with the legisla- 
tion now on the statute books which made of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission the body to which shippers 
have looked with confidence to uphold their rights against 
unfair proposals of the railroads. 

Senator Townsend, one of the two surviving authors 
of the legislation of 1906, which conferred on the Com- 
mission the rate-making power, and Senator Cummins, 
author of the part of the law authorizing the Commission 
to suspend tariffs proposing changes in rates, unquaili- 
fiedly condemned the legislation. They spoke temper- 
ately but forcefully; that is, they did not accuse those 
supporting the measure of evil motives or suggest that 
the republic will immediatély crash to the ground because 
the power to make rates effective and to tax the people 
hundreds of millions, without an opportunity to be heard 
for those who will have to pay, has been placed in the 
hands of one man, accountable to no one, except on elec: 
tion day. 

“It conveys authority to rape the constitution, set aside 
state laws, nullify state rights and to send to prison offend: 
ers against the ipse dixit of the Director-General,” said 
Senator Townsend, speaking of the measure which is to 
be the standard for the compensation and control of rail: 
roads, their rates and service. 

“I presume hereafter that some of the senators who 
voted for that provision will complain because of the 
unusual things which will be done under the authority 
of this act. I shall not be surprised if this proposed law 
be used as the authority for doing many things by the 
Director-General about which no senator has yet thought.” 

He declared time and again, in effect, that it was bun- 
combe to argue that the rate-making power is necessary 
for the President to carry on the war, or that it is a war 
power. 

“I said when this bill was before the Senate,” said he, 
“that one of the greatest objections I had to the measure 
and to other so-called war measures was that we have 
been writing into them provisions that apply not to war 
but to peace. We have been putting them in because we 
have had an opportunity to do so. Under the excitement 
and hysteria that prevails now every measure is urged 


as a war necessity whether it is so in fact or not. Real 
war measures are necessary and always in order, but 


even they are detrimental to prosperity and the general 
material welfare divorced from war; but the life and 
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safety of the republic being of first importance, prosperity 
»nd happiness must give way. How unwise it is, how- 
to place in the war category measures which are 
not so in fact. We should disturb the sane and normal 
ns little as possible. We should avoid with great care 
those things which irritate the people. Patriotism should 
ne encouraged, not discouraged. 

“The railroads were taken over as a war necessity; 
there was no other excuse for taking them over Those 
railroads were to be operated, not in accordance with 
the principles of economy, but in accordance with the 
principles of efficiency for the war. Provision was made 
for construction of tracks, if the President so desired, to 
munition factories or to other institutions operated by 
the government, and to shipyards, and extensions could 
be built which would not contribute in the least either 
to the welfare or the convenience of the shippers of the 
country. To have Congress provide that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must fix the rates of traffic so 
high as to meet all of these extraordinary expenses was 
to put into force a law which would be unjust in the 
extreme. The farmer whose products are transported by 
rail to market, the merchant who brings his merchandise 
by railroad, the consumers of fuel and clothes and gro- 
ceries should not be compelled to pay for the operation 
of the railroads for war purposes.” 


ever, 


NEW ORDERS ISSUED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo in general order No. 11, March 
#1, prescribed a universal waybill and indicated the form 
in which it shall be used: by carriers, so there will be 
nc rebilling at junctions. He also indicated that simplifi- 
cation of making the division of rates was being consid- 
ered. 

General order No. 12 forbids the buying of cars or loco- 
motives without his approval and also capital expenditures 
for betterments or improvements in excess of $25,000 and 
the construction of extensions or branch lines, In con- 
sidering what additions and betterments shall be made 
those whose duty it is to consider such matters are to 
be guided by the theory that “it is highly important to 
avoid the necessity for raising new capital” except for 
the absolutely necessary protection and development of 
transportation facilities. It is to be borne in mind that 
what, in ordinary times, would be considered meritorious 
projects, should not be undertaken now. 

Another move in the direction of economy that may be 
made is a reduction in the amount of clerical work in con- 
nection with the division of joint through rates. The ex- 
press companies alone could save $1,250,000 if they could 
do away with the bookkeeping in connection with the 
keeping of accounts to show how much they owe to par- 
ticular carriers over which a shipment has moved. One 
of the suggestions in conection with the proposal that 
the Director-General shall take over the express com- 
Panies is that the four companies making the proposal 
shall be operated as one; that they shall pay over to the 
Director-General one-half of what they take in and make 
to attempt to say to whom they owe money on account 
of services performed by various companies. 

At one time it was thought it would be possible to 
abolish all clerical work in connection with the division of 
joint through rates. That idea had to be abandoned as 
Soon as it became fairly well known that there will be a 
msiderable number of railroads which will not enter 
Htty a bargain with the government on the basis of the 
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average of operating income, either for three or any 
ether number of years. 

It will be necessary for every government controlled rail- 
road to keep some kind of accounts to show divisions 
with roads not operating under ascertained terms. It 
will be necessary to keep accounts for the railroads that 
accept contracts with the government on terms other than 
the three year average, as well as for those that decline 
to make any arrangement other than one decreed by the 
courts. 

In the course of time when all contractual relations 
have been settled, it may be possible to abolish the keep- 
ing of books to ascertain the amount of money due to 
each railroad. 

The problem in Britain is simpler because the govern- 
ment and the railroads there reached an agreement before 
the railroads surrendered their property. In this country 
the property of the railroads was taken before any known 
negotiations for terms had been undertaken. The gov- 
ernment and the railroads, from the time the property of 
the latter was taken, stood at arm’s length, in a legal 
sense, with no understanding between them and each sup- 
posed to be dealing for the best bargain it could make. 

The members of the regional advisory purchasing com- 
mittees came to Washington March 20 for consultation 
with the central advisory committee, the members of 
which are stationed in Washington prepared at all times 
te advise John Skelton Williams, director of finance, as to 
what should be done. ; 


MOVE TO CUT EXPENSES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A move looking toward the elimination of unnecessary 
expenses in railroad management through the abolition of 
corporate and financial offices in New York was taken 
by Director-General McAdoo March 18, when, in effect, 
he called on roads not reaching New York to show him 
why such offices should not be abolished. He called on 
the carriers to show why the expense of such offices, in- 
cluding salaries, should be charged against the govern- 
ment on and after April 1. Circular No. 10 says the 
expense of such offices shall cease, “except in so far as 
the same.shall be expressly authorized after the facts 
shall have been considered as provided herein.” 

Almost from the minute the government took charge 
of the railroads there have been intimations of one kind 
or another that the big men in the railroad business would 
lose their heads or have their salaries much reduced. The 
public has been led to believe that the competition be- 
tween railroads has resulted in the payment of swollen 
salaries and the maintenance of offices on an extravagant’ 


- scale. 


At first Director-General McAdoo discouraged discussion 
about the possibility of reductions in salaries or elimina- 
tion of offices or officers. The fact that he is now calling 
on the general officers to show why they should be al- 
lowed to maintain offices in New York, is taken as indi- 
cating that the fear of disorganization is not as great as 
formerly. | 

Circular No. 10 gives the general officers of railroads 
which do not reach New York but which nevertheless 
maintain financial or corporate offices in the financial cap- 
ital of the country until April 1 to show cause why the ex- 
penses of their offices, including salaries, should be charged 
against “operating income.” It is suspected that the use of 
the words “operating income” is a slip of the tongue.- The 
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expenses of such offices’is usually charged to operating 
expense and deducted from operating revenue in the course 
of ascertaining and stating the operating income. The 
circular calling on them for such information is as follows: 


The question has been raised as to whether the govern- 
ment ought to pay any part of the expense of the New 
York offices (including salaries of officers at New York) 
of railroad companies, except to the extent that such ex- 
penses are on account of operating offices properly located 
at New York; ‘and, on the same principle, as to whether 
the government is under any obligation to pay the ex- 
penses of offices of any of the companies in any locality 
devoted to financial and corporate matters as distinguished 
from matters pertaining to the physical operation of the 
railroad properties. 


Even if it should be decided that the necessary ex- 
penses for some of the purposes for which such New York 
offices and, to some extent, similar offices at other places, 
should be chargeable against the government, it seems 
very clear that in many instances the expenses currently 
so charged are greatly in excess of what is necessary to 
accomplish the purposes which, according to a reasonable 
construction, would be chargeable against the government. 

Under the circumstances it is desired that each carrier 
claiming that any such expense should be chargeable 
against the government shall present a statement show- 
ing the amount of this expense and what amount, if any, 
it is claimed should fairly be charged to the government, 
and the reasons why the carrier believes such expense 
is so chargeable. And on and after April 1, 1918, the said 
expense shall cease to be charged against operating in- 
come, except in so far as the same shall be expressly 
authorized after the facts shall have been considered as 
provided herein. 


McADOO COLLECTS FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Not satisfied with the sedate but accurate statistical 
methods of the Commission, Director-General McAdoo has 
arranged to collect figures for himself. Once a week fif- 
teen or twenty typical carriers are to send in earnings 
statements by telegraph and about the twentieth of each 
month all the first class roads are to have in a report 
so arranged as to show whether they are earning enough 
to pay the maximum of the guarantee the President is 
authorized to pay ‘them. 

The announcement on the subject of the Director-Gen- 
eral’s plan to collect railroad figures is as follows: 

Director-General McAdoo has perfected arrangements for 
obtaining revenue statistics of railroad operations for his 
own use and for the information of the public, as follows: 

First—Some fifteen or twenty of the principal carriers 
will be required to send by telegraph a statement of 
weekly earnings. These will be available about the fifth 
or sixth day after the close of the period which they 
cover and will fairly indicate the trend of earnings for 
the entire country. 

Second—About the twentieth of the following month all 
carriers in class I will be required to send a statement 
showing earnings and expenses for the previous month. 
In addition, joint facility rents, car rents, etc., and tax 
accruals, exclusive of war taxes, will be included. This 
statement, while not absolutely accurate, will show with 
substantial correctness the earnings of all railroads in 
class I for the month and for the previous period. 


Third—All class I carriers will be required to make 
promptly the monthly reports of operating results now 


required by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
will enable the Commission, by about the tenth or fifteenth 
of the second month, to publish an authentic bulletin 
showing fully the revenue results from operation. The 
bulletin of the Commission has been modified in certain 
respects so that the earnings for the month and the period 
can be examined upon the basis of the three years’ av- 
erage which is used in fixing the compensation of the 
carriers. 

The above figures will be placed at the service of the 
public as soon as compiled at Washington and will, it 
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is believed, afford earlier, more comprehensive «nd mop 
reliable information of this sort than has ever been ayaj, 
able in the past. 


DATA ON VARNISH 


The Trafic World Washingtin Bureay, 

Director-General McAdoo, on March 20, under the pr 
vious day’s date, asked the railroads of the country t 
report about all imaginable facts concerning th: quality, 
brands, and names of vendors, of varnish used by thes 
during 1917 on engines and cars. The report on that 
subject is to be made as soon as possible. Three sheets 
of: memoranda are to be furnished. 

The first calls for the brands of varnish used for three 
kinds of work—namely, outside rubbing, 
and inside. finishing, the name of the vendor, the mani. 
facturer, the number of gallons of each kind and the price 
per gallon. 

The second sheet calls for the brand, vendor, many 
facturer, quantity used, “cost,” and the price paid for 
clear varnish used on locomotives and the same for yar 
nish used for finishing on locomotives. 

The third sheet is to contain information concerning 
surfacers used on cars and locomotives, stated separately, 
the facts to be given being the brand, vendor, manufac. 
turer, quantity used, cost and price per gallon. 

No announcement has been made as to why these facts 
are desired—whether it is merely for the purpose of ob- 
taining information to guide the new purchasing agents, o 
whether to find out whether the manufacturers of such 
supplies have combined and agreed on prices. 


DIRECTOR McADOO AND RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

It is the intention of Director-General McAdoo to cor- 

cern himself only with big rate questions. The ordinary 

tariff routine is not going to be changed. That is to say, 

revisions, such as are made necessary by orders of the 

Commission are to be carried out without direction from 
the Director-General. 


This may be regarded as authoritative information, al 
though it is not to be attributed to Mr. McAdoo himself. 
It comes from a man supposed to know the plans of the 
Director-General. 


Shippers, who have been accustomed to being called 
into conference after each change in the act to regulate 
commerce, so as to afford the Commission information a8 
to their thoughts as to the meaning of the new law, ale 
not likely to have an opportunity for such a general dis- 
cussion with the Director-General prior to his acting uw 
der the new law. At the time this was written there was 
no thought of ringing the dinner bell and asking those 
who- are expected to furnish the money for the operatiol 
of the railroads as to how they think the Director-General 
should administer the law. 


The happy family way of doing business inaugurated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, so far as can bt 
learned, has not been under contemplation by the Director 
General as.a method whereby he can administer the 2¢¥ 
law with the least friction. The new law is more likelf 
apparently, to be administered as if it were a revenlt 
or taxing statute in relation to which the shipper wil 
stand as a taxpayer, although the assurance is given that 
the Director-General will not take any action without 
hearing all sides of a proposition. 

One result of the wide discussion of the proposal ! 
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mpose a Switching and spotting charge is likely to be 
neater secrecy respecting proposals formulated by sub- 
mdinates of the Director-General. At every opportunity 
ince the circulation of that preposal, the railroad admin- 
stration has denied that the Director-General had ever 
onsidered that subject. It now appears that the storm 
m account of that proposal broke on the head of the 
pirector-General before he was aware that any of his 
subordinates had formulated anything on the subject. The 
protest Was so strong: that the subordinate who had the 
(nspiration” to propose that supposedly easy way of ob- 
aining money, instead of obtaining credit, is more likely 
o find himself persona non grata at the Director-General’s 


nd more 
oN avail. 


L Bureay, 
the pre. 
Intry to 
quality, 
dy them 
on. that 
© sheets 


office. 
There was ample excuse, however, for the way in which 


hat matter was handled. The whole course of the Com- 
mission has been to force the railroads into greater pub- 
icity. The regulating body has frowned on efforts by the 
ailroads to formulate an important proposal and then 
pring it to the Commission, without first having consulted 
he shippers. 

The appearance of disfavor for the man who suggested 
2 switching and spotting charge may be expected, there- 
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icerni 
al fore, to cause the subordinates of the Director-General to 
1anufae. @evork behind closed doors, with the blinds down and all the 
revices of doors and windows chinked up so that no hint 
se facts eof the broth they may be preparing will reach the ship- 
> of ob- q™pers until after the Director-General has been consulted 
ents, or mend has given his approval. : ° 
of such@™@ Under such a method of operation foozles such as took 
place when the attempt was made to abolish the average 
agreement will be made easier than if the proposals were 
~— made in such a way that both carriers and shippers, at all 
ES stages, will be fully advised as to every step. The fact that 
Bure, Mone of the subordinates has a thought that such and such 
to con fe thing would be good for the country, under the Com- 
rdinary Mission theory of doing business, was something that should 
to say, be laid before the shippers before any step was taken to 
of the Hut it before the public in the form of a tariff. However, 
yn from (Mf subordinates are to-lose favor with the Director-General 
and the shippers are not to be advised of anything until 
jon, a Metter the Director-General has approved or disapproved, 
iimself, Mlten, it is believed, there will be a continually widening 
of the @ereach between the men who operate the railroads and the 
men who must be allowed to do business if government 
called MaePetation is to be any more of a success than it was when 


the Commission tried to compel that degree of working 
above board that would prevent surprises sprung on the 
ublic. 
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The making of railroad rates, while thé Commission had 
he power to suspend tariffs, was not conducted as is the 
business of an executive department. The fact that the 
making of a rate is a legislative function was never for- 
gotten, nor was the fact that in deciding between railroad 
and shipper the Commission was acting in a quasi-judicial 
apacity ever overlooked. 

Now that Congress has given to the President the power 
0 make rates in the same way the railroads used to 
make them before Congress exercised its power by the 
Teation of the Commission, it may be that all matters 
pertaining to the initiation of big revisions of rates will be 
onducted as if the business were executive and not legis- 
ative. That seems to be the idea. The railroads, through 
heir tariff agents, will continue to file ordinary tariffs, but 
yhen the Director-General thinks he should have more 
honey in the revolving fund, he may come to a conclu- 
‘om on the subject by consulting the commissioners in 
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his office and coming to an understanding with them as 
to whether they should invite the shippers to express views 
on what he thinks should be done. 

It would be easy for him to call conferences on the sub- 
ject or have the commissioners do so, but there is nothing 
in the law requiring him to do anything other than file 
tariffs and say how soon they shall become effective. 

One of the big complaints the railroads used to make 
was that they “lost” so much money between the time they 
filed tariffs and the time they became effective. They 
thought they should have the power to make tariffs ef- 
fective and then allow the aggrieved shippers to file formal 
complaints. Under the new law, that can now be done by 
the President and the shipper will have to pay and con- 
tinue to pay until the Commission otherwise orders, which 
is something few think will become a common practice on 
its part. 


EMBARGOES HAMPER INDUSTRY > 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Appeals in behalf of industries that believe they are be- 
ing unnecessarily hampered by rail embargoes, are being 
made to Director-General McAdoo by representatives of 
such industries accompanied by senators and representa- 
tives. They are believed to have caused the Director- 
General to issue the assurance put out by him March 12, 
saying that there had been no interference with commer- 
cial traffic, and would be none, except such as was neces- 
sary and caused by the war. 

Among the industries or interests that are known to 
have made representations to Mr. McAdoo are the truck 
growers in the Brownsville, Tex., region and the limestone 
quarry interests of southern Indiana. The entire build- 
ing industry is preparing to ask him for some kind of an- 
nouncement indicating the desire of the administration 
that building operations be carried on except only where 
they interfere with war work. 

The Indiana limestone people saw the Director-General 
March 11 and the Texas truck growers the next day and 
on the evening of March 12 the Director-General gave out 
his assurance that there has been and will be no un- 
necessary interference with commercial traffic. 

The Indiana stone people’s committee consisted of W. 
E. McCormick, president of the Bedford Chamber of Com- 
merce, and R. M. Richter, secretary of the Bedford Stone 
Club. In their call on the Director-General, the lime- 
stone men were accompanied by Senator Watson and Rep- 
resentatives Cox and Bland. The five were delegated to 
express the views of the Indiana delegation in Congress 
and the limestone industry’s representatives, ascertained 
at a meeting of the congressional delegation which the 
limestOne men attended. The Director-General was told 
that not more than 1,000 men are now employed in the 
quarries as against 5,000 in ordinary seasons; that many of 
the families of the quarrymen are now dependent on char- 
ity and that it is not as easy for a craftsman to obtain 
employment when his own trade is slack as publicists 
appear to think it is. There is a limit to the mobility of 
labor, they told Mr. McAdoo. 


In a report to their people, the limestone men said 
Mr. McAdoo said he was not aware of the existence of 
idle labor, because in shipyards, railroad repair shops and 
many other places there is a dearth of labor. 

Statements related to those previously made to the In- 
diana congressional delegation were offered in reply, as 
also that in the city of Chicago over 50,000 men in the 
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building crafts are said to be idle; that the president of . rector-General said, the heavy travel between Washingty 
the National Carpenters’ Union had only a few days be- and New York. The train was re-established by the fg. 
fore reported tens of thousands of his men out of work, and lowing order: a 
s0 
reference was had further to 50 or more telegrams from Effective March 17, there will bea new passenger train o MME happe 


all sections of the United States, indicating a surplus of the Pennsylvania Railroad between New York and Washingtop, 
‘ . a I to be known as the Congressional Limited. The train will ¢op. charg! 
labor in numerous widely scattered communities. It ap- sat of ten Baier once ane will ave Weshtaghen at 4 p.m owned 
a sas . . arriving New York a “ p. m., and leave New York qr 
peared that only in isolated districts where war contracts S. &. Ge ansive Wasinaten ot bis & om. at 3:07 The 


are placed in liberal volume does there exist an actual a at 2 . ei as betes be Sane between Washingtop lated 
P n mn Tor 
shortage of labor and an air of prosperity. Pe ne ae a a pew teen. S 


that 0 
That. 


rector 
It was submitted to Mr. McAdoo that the building in- -" 
4 ha 
dustry involves an annual wealth-producing turnover of RAILWAY REVENUES sition 
$2,000,000,000, employing directly an average of 1,500,000 The Trafic World Washington Bureoy, he 


men, earning probably $6,000,000 daily, and that no nation The first summary of results of railroad operation fo Elma 
can weather successfully the sudden, almost total ex- the first month of government control will show an actual J washi 
tinction of such a vital and supremely important factor of deficit—that is to say, the expenses were greater than the 
its industrial establishment. revenues. This is the first time such a result has been 
The point was presented that priority is the proper pol- shown by the monthly reports, for many years. Febn- 
icy as already applied almost everywhere, except to the ary probably will be better, but the improvement is not 
construction of buildings, and that to a single out one of expected to be great. 
the most important commercial arteries, as a non-essen- The outcome, however, cannot be attributed wholly to 
tial, is inconsistent, if not ruinous. the fact that the government took over the railroads as 
There was incidental reference to the activities of the Of January 1. It is possible that the owners of the prop 
Capital Issues Committee of the Federal Reserve Board. erties would have prevented a deficit, but the net woul 
Mr. McAdoo emphasized that the duties of that commit- have been so small as hardly to be worth considering. 
tee are purely of an advisory nature, that there is nothing Inasmuch as the weather in January and February was pene 
compulsory in its pronouncements, that nothing had been the worst ever known, a deficit, it may be suggested, pa oi 
prohibited, and that it is his desire and that of the gov- Should not be regarded as cause for staggering alarm & y, 4 
ernment to “maintain the poise of industry.” Advocates and opponents of government ownership or 
To this reply was made that clearly, then, the Director- control, it is believed, will agree that the return for the On 
General had previously been misunderstood. first month under government control cannot be regarded weasel 
It developed in the course of the conference that the 8 indicative of what may be expected right along. — 
only specific reference to undesirable building operations In this supposedly terrifying slump in net revenue ani f/m” 
at this time had been in connection with homes. The OPerating income may be found a resemblance to the -. 
need of new hospitals, mercantile structures, apartment condition a year ago when the railroad presidents, in spare 
houses, warehouses and many other housing facilities was arm, appealed to the Commission for permission to add > 
brought out. There was evident the thought in Mr. Mc- fifteen per cent to the rates. They appeared before the . 
Adoo’s mind that steel is a prinie requisite in building work Commissioners in March with figures for January and ee $ 
generally, and steel being in pressing demand in other February and estimates for March which indicated they inne 
directions, new building undertakings should be discour- Were all headed straight for receiverships and foreclosure would 
aged for that reason. The committee sought to explain Under the red flag of the auctioneer. pind 
that the building industry has already adjusted itself to They obtained an advance, effective in September, which 1% 
the long prevailing shortage of steel, and that erection resulted in increases in revenue for the eastern carriers eel 
of almost any type of structure, except the very tallest, is a little larger than the estimates made by the Commis oa 
readily possible with the use of but negligible quanti- sion, when it submitted its report on the March applice eens 
ties of steel. tion. This severe winter, however, nullified all the good “—e~ 
Mr. McAdoo asked what he could do to make pfain what the advance in rates effective in September might have sai 
has been in his mind. It was suggested to him that a been expected to confer. The financial situation during inant 
clear-cut statement to the effect that the government the winter months, notwithstanding the increase in Sep me 
means to pursue a constructive policy would serve to dis- tember, became worse than the condition during the cor “onan 
pel the fog of misapprehension. He answered that in the responding months of 1917. a. 
light of everything stated to the public on this subject If Director-General McAdoo follows in the footsteps of J o¢ oi 
in the past, and the apparent misunderstandings created, the men he has succeeded as manager of operations, he pensat: 
further utterances would only serve to thicken the fog. will file tariffs making another increase in rates. If he proper 
Originally intended to consume a few minutes only, the follows their example he will point to the financial results the co 
conference lasted an hour. The conviction was carried of operations in January and February as the reason fo interes 
away that considerable misinterpretation is abroad in the such advances. ployes 
situation and while as a matter of course every iota of Under the railroad control and compensation law such HM equipm 
effort must be expended in the direction of compltely suc- tariffs, if and when filed, become effective on whatevel BBpirect, 
cessful financing and prosecution of the war, the govern- notice the president chooses to give. The panicky feelil® Bideduct, 
ment recognizes as of material bearing on that consum- of the railroad managers in the spring of 1917 did 00 Bipengat; 
mation the necessity of continued community welfare and produce the alarm among the Commissioners that existed HBlocomo 
“maintenance of poise in industry.” in their own minds. At the time this was written Di Miconditi 
rector-General McAdoo had not shown any indications ¢ Hithe go 
TRAIN PUT ON AGAIN alarm. Only two facts may be mentioned as possibly it Himent ¢, 
The Congressional Limited on the Pennsylvania, one of dicating that the figures had produced any effect on hit. Broad c: 
the trains cut out when the economy era was ordered, was The most notable fact is that, from some quarter, solé Mper cen 
re-established March 17 to accommodate properly, the Di- of his assistants in the traffic division obtained the ide Durir 
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that more money should be obtained and procured quickly. 
That is believed to be the reasonable explanation of how 
some one in that branch of the Director-General’s staff 
happened to bethink himself of a separate and additional 
charge for switching and spotting of cars on privately 
owned tracks. 

That charge, it has been announced, is not contem- 
plated. That is authoritative. It was made at the Di- 
rector-General’s office, together with the declaration that 
he had not heard of the proposal until after protests 
against such a charge began coming to him, thereby 
showing the effectiveness of the circulation Charles E. 
Elmquist, representative of the state commissions in 
Washington, had made of the suggestion. 

The other fact that tends, it is believed, to indicate that 
the Director-General’s eyes have not been closed to the 
figures showing the financial results of operations in Jan- 
uary, is that on March 18 the Director-General announced 
a plan for obtaining statistics as to results of operations 
which would be newer and fresher than the figures com- 
piled by the Commission, although not so accurate. AS 
head of the Treasury, it is argued, the Director-General 
would desire to know about improvements in conditions 
that had taken place during the time the lugubrious 
figures were being compiled, so that when the melan- 
choly days come again, the antidote will be at hand for 
the headache the bad figures will produce. 


On account of their freshness, the figures of the Di- 
rector-General may supplant those prepared by the sta- 
tisticians for the Commission, so far as the popular eye 
is concerned. That supplanting will be because, as a 
rule, the newspapers do not care for a second lot of 
figures on the same subject when the only result would 
be the showing that the net revenue per mile for the 
eastern district, for a given month, was only $409 instead 
of $415, as indicated by the telegraphic reports to the 
Director-General. Only the bankers and _ statisticians 
would be interested in that difference of $6 per mile of 
road operated. 


Men who may be described as croakers against govern- 
ment control, just now are pointing out that there is no 
incentive for a railroad man to be saving in expense or 
diligent in increasing the amount of business done by his 
particular part of the co-ordinated and unified system of 
national railways. They calculate, therefore, that the 
monthly returns, even in good weather, will naturally 
show a falling off in revenue and tonnage because, having 
nothing to work for, their interest will not be so keen to 
devise ways for getting tonnage moved. Suggestions have 
been made that Congress should have provided a scheme 
of compensation for railroads which would make the com- 
pensation depend on the diligence with which each 
property was operated. Under the scheme proposed in 
the compensation bill, it is suggested, it will be to the 
Interest of the owners of the property to have their em- 
Ployes Spare no expense in keeping up the roadway and 
*quipment, that they can possibly get approved by the 
Director-General and his assistants. Such expenses are 
deducted from operating revenues, and not from the com- 
Pensation to be paid to the railroads. Therefore, if the 
locomotives on a given road were 65 per cent in perfect 
Condition at the taking over, it will be just so much to 
the good of the owners if, during the period of govern- 
ment control, the average condition of the engines on that 


road can he brought up to 75 per cent or even up to 100 
per cent, 


During ‘he hearings on the application of the railroads 
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for permission to make a 15 per cent advance in rates, 
attorneys for the shippers often charged or insinuated 
that some of the roads were being over-maintained so as 
to enable their owners, during the pendency of the ap- 
plication, to make a showing of a smaller net revenue 
than would be the fact if excessive maintenance had not 
been made the policy of the road in question. 

It is suggested that perhaps some of the poor showing 
for January may be due to the spending of much money 
for repairs and maintenance. Apparently the point made 
by the men described as croakers was seen by the rail- 
road presidents the first day of railroad control. Reports 
to Washington indicated that locomotives were being 
shopped with great freedom, just as if there were not a 
world of tonnage to be moved. The cost of repairs, when 
the government took over the railroads, became an item 
of expense to be borne by the government, and not by the 
owners. The latter, according to the plan then already 
embodied in the Anderson compensation bill, were to re- 
ceive, if they made a bargain with the government, “just 
compensation” not exceeding the average operating in- 
come for the last three fiscal years. Money spent on re- 
pairs to locomotives was government money, *but in the 
end the benefit would accrue to the owners of the loco- 


motives. 


EMBARGO NOTICE 


Regional Director R. H. Aishton of the western railroads, 
under date of March 10, sent the following circular, No. 42, 


to western railroads: . 

Effective at once, in order to enable eastern lines to 
clear up accumulation, discontinue, until further notice 
from this office, loading carload freight for destinations 
east of Illinois-Indiana state line, except: 

(1) Traffic permitted by D. G., G. O. C. or F. T. C. permits. 

(2) Live stock; perishable. 

(3) Coal, coke and charcoal. Acids, alcohol, ammonia, 
light oil (benzol and toluol), petroleum and its prod- 
ucts in tank cars. Empty tank cars. 

(4) Food, domestic (not export), for human consumption, 
including wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, cereal 
products, salt, canned goods, sugar, syrup, molasses, 
peanuts, vegetable oils. Feed, domestic (not ex- 
port), for animals and poultry, not including hay 
or straw. . 

Each eastern line will issue this embargo in formal 
manner, but it is desired that immediate instructions be 
sent by wire to all agents and careful check be instituted 
to prevent any loading in violation of this embargo. In- 
struct agents not to issue bills of lading for any cars 
loaded in violation of this embargo, and if cars are not 
unloaded they will be held at point of origin subject to 
demurrage charges until unloaded or until embargo is 
lifted. 


This embargo does not in any way cancel Supplement 
No. 1 to Circular No. 16, dated February 14, restricting 
shipments of grain to points east of Ohio-Pennsylvania 
state line. 


INDIANAPOLIS TRACK ELEVATION. 


Adopting a report made to him by Commissioner Har- 
lan; Director-General McAdoo has ordered that track ele- 
vation work at Indianapolis proceed to completion at an 
estimated cost of about six million dollars. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
January, 1918, shows 6,649 cars held overtime, or a per- 
centage of 03.55, as against 4,512, a percentage of 02.63, 
for January, 1917. 
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In this Cee a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 
Address Legal Srperement, The Traffic — Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
a ® 








Released Rates on Furniture. 


_ Tennessee.—Question: Conference Ruling No. 295 ap- 
pears to set forth distinctly the principle that declared 
valuation should correspond with the actual value as 
shown by invoices, etc., on the grounds that shippers mis- 
stating the value of property for the purpose of obtaining 
the rates applicable to property of less value are guilty 
of misbilling and subject to prosecution under section 10 
of the act. 

I notice, however, that the Cummins amendment as 
amended provided for “rates dependent upon the value 
declared in writing by the shippers or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value of the property, in which 
case such declaration or agreement shall have no other 
effect than to limit liability and recovery to an amount 
not exceeding the value so declared or released, and shall 
not so far as relates to values be held to be a violation 
of section 10 of the act.” 


I notice further that the Supreme Court, in American 
Express Company vs. United States Horseshoe Company, 
page 1230, in The Traffic World for June 2, 1917, makes 
the statement that it is within the power of the carrier 
under the act as amended to limit liability even in case 
of negligence in affording the shipper an opportunity of 
paying a higher rate and secure a higher recovery than 
the one initially fixed by the carrier, and this is conclu- 
sively settled as to be beyond controversy. Various cases 


are cited, including the Adams Express Company vs. 
Croninger, ete. re 
Would it not, therefore, be permissible for furniture 


manufacturers to ship to Pacific coast points under rates 
published dependent upon released valuation, for example, 
$1.60 rate from group “C” points to terminal points, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, with valuation declared by shipper 
not to exceed as follows: Dressers, $20 each; beds, $14 
each, etc., even though the actual invoice value might 
exceed the declared valuation to a slight extent? 

Will you kindly advise if declared valuations must be 
the actual invoice value or whether it is possible to make 
declared valuation to suit the purpose of the shipper, as 
in case of household goods, etc.? 


Answer: In the case of American Express Company vs. 
United States Horseshoe Company (Traffic World, June 2, 
1917, pages 1230 et seq.), the United States Supreme Court 
merely reiterated a doctrine that has been followed in a 
number of cases, and that is that it was in the power of 
the carrier under the act to regulate commerce as 
amended to limit liability even in case of negligence by 
affording the shipper an opportunity to pay a higher rate 
and secure a~higher recovery than the one initially fixed 
by the carrier. This decision, however, applied to ship- 
ments that moved prior to the amendment of the Cum- 
mins amendment, and did not therefore attempt to state 
what bearing such amendment had on the particular ship- 
ment under consideration. This point has been ruled upon 
several times by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the more notable ones being the Cummins. Amendment, 
33 I. C. C., 696 (Traffic World, May 22, 1913, page 1118), 
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as to which there are no different rates. 
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and Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Rey. nues, ij 
I. C. C., 510 (Traffic World, April 21, 1917, page 860). 

In 33 I. C. C., 696, wherein the Commission passed pq 
the first Cummins amendment, the Commission said: 4 
the rate is lawfully conditioned upon the value ag & 
clared by the shipper, it is as much the shipper’s duty 
to declare the true value of the shipment or it is his duty 
to declare the name of a commodity tendered for shipmey 
need if the 
shipper declares the value to be less than the true valy 
in order to get a lower rate than that to which he wou 
otherwise be entitled, he violates, and is subject to th 
penalty prescribed in section 10 of the act. The carrie 
would also be subject to the same penalty in such a cag 
if, having acknowledged that the value represented ig no 
the true value, it nevertheless accepts the shipper’s rep 
resentations as to value for the purpose of applying th 
rate.” See also rules 58 and 295, Conference Rulings Bul 
letin 7. 

Under the second Cummins amendment, carriers whe 
authorized or required by the Commission may establish 
rates on property, other than ordinary live stock, base 
upon its agreed or declared value even though the valu 
so agreed or declared to may be less than the true value 
of the property transported. See rule 500, Conference 
Rulings Bulletin 7. But before this may be done, the 
Commission must first authorize or order the carrier to 
maintain rates dependent upon the value declared. J.B 
Williams Co. vs. H. & N. H. Transp. Co. et al., 48 I. C. ¢, 
274 (Traffic World, Feb. 16, 1918, page 321). See also ou 
answer to “West Virginia,” under the title. of “Released 
Rates Household Goods,” published on page 39 of the 
July 7, 1917, issue of The Traffic World. ‘ We are not i 
formed whether the Commission has authorized or ordered 
such rates on furniture shipped to Pacific coast points, 
but if not, application for the same might be filed with 
the board handling released rates before the Commission 

Pro Rata Freight Charges. 

New Jersey.—Question: We recently made several ship 
ments to southern points, from an interior station in Nev 
Jersey, and these shipments were routed care of Old De 
minion Steamship Company at New York and Southem 
Railway to destination. We obtained signed bills of lading 
for these shipments, and the shipments have been re 
turned to us on account of an embargo placed by the Oli 
Dominion Steamship Company. The railroad company has 
presented freight bills covering charges as far as the ship 
ments were transported, and it is our belief that these 
freight charges are not properly collectable. 

Is it not a fact that the railroad company, after givil§ 
us a complete bill of lading contract, were obligated to 
either fulfill this contract or return the shipments to 
without charges? We still have the shipments at of 


’ factory and have not reshipped them, as we are undecided 


as to what course we should take in the matter. 
Answer: While a carrier may demand payment of hi 
freight before the carriage of the goods is undertakel 
yet, if he fails to do so, and accepts them without TF 
quiring prepayment, he cannot recover until he has de 
livered the goods, or has offered to do so. Delivery is! 
essential part of his contract. Where a common carne 
engaged to deliver goods at a place named, for 4 stip 
lated sum as freight, and the owner is not willing to™ 
ceive his-goods before they arrive at the place appointe 
in the bill of lading, and does not receive a par! of the 
the carrier is not entitled to a pro rata freight. The 
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peing that in order to justify the claim of a 


nues, game eral Tule be 
60), pro rata freight there must be a voluntary acceptance of 
ed y the goods at the intermediate point in such a manner as 
‘id: 7 to raise « fair inference that the further carriage of them 
. tt was intentionally dispensed with. It may be generally 
me au stated that no freight can become due where the trans- 
his dui portation of the goods to the place of destination has 
hipmen become impossible, and the carriage abandoned. See 

if the Hutchison on Carriers, 3d Edition, Volume 2, section 818. 
1e Value In Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, the Interstate Commerce 
© Would Commission substantiay held in rule 350 that it was not 
t to thle improper for the carrier to collect the local rate up to 
» carrie the point of delivery of a shipment stopped short of the 
h a case intended destination. But this ruling applies to shipments 
d toad stopped at transit points and originally intended for points 
er’s rep peyond, and moving under a tariff providing for a refund 
ving theme O” that basis, and which shipments are~accepted at such 
ait pyle Points as their final destination by their owners. 

* * * 
rs when Damages for Delay in Delivery. 
>stablish Illinois—Question: In February, 1917, I filed claim with 
K, based the M. C. R. R. covering goods consigned to a concern 
he value af Buffalo, N. Y., which amounted to $65, on account of 
ue value non-delivery. As this shipment was originally consigned 
nferencel™ ig our customer at Buffalo, the latter part of December, 
one, thei 1916, and was not delivered within a month, our customer 
ArTier WM notified us to duplicate shipment and file claim with the 
d. J. Bi railroad company. We then duplicated the shipment on 
I. C. CAM january 15, in accordance with our customer’s demands, 
also OWN and they then notified us that during the latter part of 
Release rebruary our original shipment arrived, but they refused 
) Of thio accept same from the railroad authorities on account 
e not iM of receiving our duplicate shipment. 
 orderel® Upon corresponding with the Michigan Central Railroad 
t points relative to our claim, they advise us, under date of July 
led witli 28 that this shipment is being held at Buffalo awaiting 
imissionM further disposition, and request us to withdraw our claim 
on account of completing their contract. As these goods 
are practically worthless to us at the present time on 

— account of being a special color of shade cloth, can we 
1 in New not receive reimbursement from the railroad company on 
Old Do account of their not delivering this shipment on time? 






Answer: Our answer to “Wisconsin,” which appears on 
page 249 of the Feb. 2, 1918, issue of The Traffic -World, 
fully answers your question. In accordance with that 
answer a carrier is not an insurer of the times in which 
it must deliver a shipment, and if a shipper desires, the 
shipment to be delivered within a given time, he should 
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> ship 

ey specially arrange with the carrier for expedition in de- 

livery. Failing to do so, the consignee would not be 
er giving justified in refusing acceptance of the shipment merely 
igated t0 delayed in delivery if the same is not wholly worthless 
ats to wf ‘ the consignee at the time when delivery was offered. 
s at oul he consignee should, instead, accept the shipment and 
indecided hold the carrier responsible for the damage he has actu- 


ally incurred by reason of the delay if unreasonable. If 
mM account of such delay the goods were wholly worth- 
ss at the time of delivery, that is, had no value to the 
osignee and no market value at destination point, the 
onsignee could refuse delivery and recover from the 
atier the smount of damages stipulated in the bill of 


nt of hi 
dertakel 
ithout Te 
» has de 


‘ery is 4 
wn carrid ading. If the consignor elects to release the consignee 
ra stip rom paying ihe purchase price of the delayed shipment, 


— ownership over the same, he should give 
rer disposition orders regarding the shipment and 
ek reimbu>sment from the carrier in an amount repre- 
ated by tie difference between the invoice price and 


ing to® 
appointe 
+ of the 
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price at which the shipment is eventually sold, if the 
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delay resulted from causes that are attributable to the 
fault or negligence of the carrier. See also our answer 
to “Iowa,” entitled “Measure of Damages in Duplicate 
Shipments,” published on page 183 of the Jan. 26, 1918, 


issue of The Traffic World. 
* * * 


Value at Time and Place of Shipment. 


Indiana.—Question: One carload of flour purchased on 
January 2 at $12 per barrel f. o. b. Boston. This was 
shipped January 30 and in the meantime our price had 
been readjusted to basis of $10 per barrel f. o. b. Boston. 
Under our contract with consignee, they rightly insisted 
on payment of damages on basis of $12 per barrel, al- 
though it is our understanding of section 3 of uniform 
bill of lading that we can recover only on the basis of 
$10 per barrel, which was the value at time and place of 
shipment, including the freight charges, which were paid. 

According to your idea is it the intent of Cummins 
amendment that we should lose this difference by reason 
of damage caused by the carrier? You can readily see 
that in cases where the market goes against the shipper, 
that where he has a contract to deliver flour at a set 
price, he will be forced to pocket a loss for which he is 
in no way responsible. F 

Answer: The bill of lading and published tariffs of the 
carriers provide that the amount of any loss or damage 
for which the carrier is liable shall be computed on the 
basis of the value of the property at the place and time 
of shipment, as evidenced by the invoice price if fairly 
representative of such value. This provision has been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission in the 
case of In re the Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C., 693 
(Traffic World, May 22, 1915, page 1118), as not being 
violative of the Cummins amendment, and in accordance 
with the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
the provisions being published in the carriers’ tariffs must 
be strictly observed until canceled or changed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Therefore, if the actual 
value of the damaged car of flour was only $10 per barrel 
at the place and time of shipment and the bill of lading 
contained the provision above stated, then, by agreement 
of the shipper and the carrier, as well as by operation 
of law, the value having been fixed at $10 a barrel, the 
owner cannot claim any damages in excess of the amount 
so ascertained and determined. While it is true that 
under such an agreement the owner may suffer a loss 
a part of which is irreparable whenever the market de- 
clines between the times when the contract of purchase 
is made and the shipment actually delivered for trans- 
portation, yet, on the other hand, if the price of the flour 
has advanced during that period, so that the actual value 
at place and time of shipment would have been in excess 
of the invoice price of $12 per barrel, the owner would 
not have been limited in his recovery to that amount, but 
instead would have recovered the actual value regardless 
of what the invoice value might have been. See rule 387, 
Conference Rulings. Bulletin. 7; also see our answer to 
“Ohio,” published on page 1303 of the June 17, 1916, issue 
of The Traffic World. 


PACIFIC COAST CAR SHORTAGE 

Warning that there may be an acute car shortage on 
the Pacific Coast when eastern roads begin to lift their 
embargoes, if shippers relax in their efforts to co-operate 
in car saving, is given by western carriers. The San 
Francisco and Seattle car service committees are urging 
the public to continue to load and unload cars promptly 
and to load to full capacity. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experi- 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relat- 
ing to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re- 
serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge 
it unwise to answer or that involve situations that are too com- 
plex for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man.” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Clear Bills of Lading and Failure to Note Storage. 

Q.—I shipped early last fall three cars of canned goods 
to Pensacola, Fla., via B. & O. R. R. and Mallory Line. 
I received clean bills of lading for each car. On arrival 
of these cars at destination the expense bills showed 
storage for several amounts. Consignee put in claim for 
overcharge with delivering line, and they declined to pay 
it, stating that the storage occurred at point of shipment. 
When the cars were shipped nothing was said about con- 
gested conditions or no notification given that cars would 
be subject to storage—in fact, my bills of lading were 
clean. I have looked carefully through Conference Rul- 
ings Bulletin No. 7, but can find no ruling that fits the 
case in hand. As far as I can judge from the case, it 
seems to be that the carrier, on account of its own dis- 
ability to forward, must have placed the goods in storage 
somewhere between shipping point and New York before 
delivery to the Mallory Line, and then attempted to col- 
lect this storage from the consignee. I intend to file 
claim for account of consignees for these amounts of 
storage as overcharges. Any references you can give me 
will be very much appreciated. 


A.—Your statement of the transaction is somewhat con- 
flicting. You first state that you received clean bills of 
lading; that the expense bills showed storage for several 
amounts; and that the delivering line stated that the 
storage accurred “at point of shipment.” On the above 
state of facts, we would say that the case is controlled 
by ruling 416, Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7, wherein 
the Commission “Held, that the issuance of a clear bill 
of lading by the carrier and its failure to bill the demur- 
rage as advance charges relieves the consignees from the 
obligation to pay the demurrage charges, and the initial 
carrier must look elsewhere for their payment.” While 
the case before the Commission when the foregoing ruling 
was made was one of demurrage charges, we see no 
difference in principle where storage charges are involved, 
both being in the nature of excessorial charges. 

If, however, you thought that the storage charges ac- 
crued “somewhere between shipping point and New York 
before delivery to the Mallory Line” becauuse of some 
disability of the carrier, we have a different case. If 
the goods were placed in storage in transit by the carrier 
on account of its inability to forward them, and were 
not stored at the request of or for some-purpose of the 
owner, the storage charges would appear to be the result 
of carrier’s disability and under your clear bill of lading 
contracting for the through carriage of the goods we 
think you cannot be held to be liable for such storage 
charges. 


C. L. Minimum of Cars Reconsigned on Combination Rates. 


Q.—Kindly advise, through your columns, if the carrier 
is entitled to collect charges on the minimum weight west 
of Chicago and Memphis, Tenn., if the actual] contents 
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of the shipment is less than the minimum when the cy 
is loaded to capacity to points in the Pacific coast ten, 
tory. This covers movements of cars of cdke from poiny 
in West Virginia consigned straight to Chicago and Mey, 
phis, Tenn., and reconsigned from those points and cay 
to hold 50,000 pounds minimum west of Chicago and Me. 
phis were ordered at point of origin, but cars were fy 
nished that would not hold this weight, but same wep 
loaded to the full visible capacity and in some cases this 
notation was put on the original bill of lading at point of 
origin. When the cars arrived at Chicago and Memphis 
they were reconsigned and charges assessed on minim 
of 50,000 pounds from those points on a freight rate of 
$9 per ton covered by transcontinental tariff No. 1p 
We understand some of these cars were very short lengths 
but had a steel underframe, and therefore had a carrying 
capacity of from 60,000 pounds to 80,000 pounds, but m 
account of the short length of the car the cubical co 
tents was not large enough in which to load the required 
minimum per the transcontinental tariff. There is m 
through rate from points of origin to ultimate destination; 
the rate is based on Chicago and Memphis, being a com 
bination of locals. 

A.—We find upon examination of the tariff of one of the 
coke-carrying roads from West Virginia that the minimum 
weight to Chicago and Memphis is 20 tons, except that 
when loaded to full visible capacity the actual weight 
will govern, and in the tariff of another such road that 
the minimum weight is 15 tons. Neither of these tariffs 
provides that when a large car is ordered and a smalle 
car is furnished for the convenience of the carrier that 
any different minima will apply. There is no joint through 
rate to the Pacific coast destinations, nor were shipments 
tendered to the initial carriers as through shipments to 
the Pacific coast. They moved under bills of lading cor- 
tracting for through carriage to Chicago and Memphis 
and we understand that the cars furnished were large 
enough to enable you, and that you did, load them up to 
or above the minimums required to those points. Hither 
before or after arrival at billed destination you recor 
signed the cars to the Pacific coast, and as there were 
no joint through rates, the cars were reconsigned at the 
rates lawfully applicable from Chicago and Memphis, I 
spectively. Upon the facts as you have stated them, we 
are of the opinion that the rates and the 50,000 pounis 
minimum weight provided in transcontinental tariff No. 
1-P were promptly applied. 


Reshipped L. C. L. Shipment—State Switching Rule Not 
Applicable to Interstate Traffic. 


Q.—Refer to question and answer given on page 409 of 
Feb. 23, 1918, Traffic World, under caption, “Reshipped 
L. C. L. Shipments.” 

From the question submitted it appears car was 
dered switched to Gentile Spur, Fla., upon arrival o 
car, but this was refused by agent at Frostproof, Fla, 
who demanded prepayment of local freight charges to 
Gentile Spur, Fla. We believe this to be in error, as, * 
cording to rule 15, of section 3, General Rules Governllg 
the Transportation of Freight, consignee was entitled t0 
a switch movement free. We quote as authority mk 
referred to above: “A charge of not more than two dol 
lars per car, without regard to its contents or weight, will 
be allowed, except to the railroad having the line haul 
of same, for transporting, switching or transferring * 
loaded car from any point on any railroad to a connectilf 
railroad or to any warehouse, sidetrack or other Loe 
within the switching limits of the place; and no railroad 
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shall decline or refuse to transport, switch or transfer question we answered in this column of the issue referred 


the : ; ; : 
7 any such car or to receive it from any connecting railroad to by you and by the transportation papers which accom- 


ae for such purpose. The switching limits of any place, panied his inquiry. The rule quoted by you is that of 
1d Men. within the meaning of this rule, shall be the switching the Florida railroad commission and governs state ship- 
nd cary limits usually operated there, but in no case less than ments, but, as we understand, has no application to in- 
1d Men. three miles. No railroad shall reduce any of its switching terstate shipments, over which the state commission is 
ere fur limits without obtaining the approval of the railroad com- without jurisdiction. We do not find that the carrier has 


ne were missioners.” filed the state regulation with the Interstate Commerce 
A—tThe interstate character of the shipment is clearly Commission, and therefore it has not adopted it for inter- 
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, established from the facts stated by our reader, whose state shipments. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


but on 
‘ Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
cal con ‘ Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing co} 
required 


e is no 

ination; a ‘ : P 
a com LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. Mere proof of injury.to a shipment of live stock while 
| Carmack Amendment: in transit will not make a prima facie showing of neg- 
e of the (N. 7) Carmack amendment does not change the com- ligent operation so as to cast the burden of disproving 


inimun{ mon-law rule as to effect of act of God in excusing carrier esligence on the carrier.—Ibid. 
ept that from loss resulting proximately from it—Barnet vs. New insurer: 


weight York Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 118 N. E. 625, 222 N. Y. 195. (Springfield Ct. of Apps. Mo.) A common carrier is lia- 
vad that Flood: ble for all loss or injury not due to the act of God or the 
e tariffs (N. Y.) Evidence held insufficient for necessary find- pyblic enemy, the inherent nature or qualities of the goods, 
smallet fi ing of contributing negligence of carrier in case of loss . or the act or fault of the owner or shipper, although as 
‘ier that of interstate shipment caused by unprecedented flood, to those expected cases the carrier-may be liable by rea- 
through act of God.—Barnet vs. New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co., son of negligence.—Robinson vs. Bush, 200 S. W. Rep. 757. 
ipments 118 N. E. 625, 222 N. Y. 195. 
nents to 
ling con: 
Memphis Cummins Amendment: 


(Springfield Ct. of Apps. Mo.) Where a shipper seeking 
CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. - to recover for injuries to live stock bases his action on 
negligence of the railroad company instead of its liabil- 
ity as an insurer, he must prove the negligence as al- 
leged.—Crow vs. Bush, 200 S. W. Rep. 762. 

Negligent Delay: 


re large (Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In an action for dam- 
m up to ages to an interstate shipment of live stock in which the 
Either calrier’s liability was governed by the Carmack amend- 
u recoh™ ment as altered by the Cummins amendment of 1916, (Springfield Ct. of Apps. Mo.) Where a shipper of live 
re were where plaintiff alleged the negligence of the railroad com- ‘Stock alleged that the rairoad company was guilty of 
d at the pany instead of relying on its common-law liability as an egligent delay-in transportation, the shipper, while having 
phis, r-—— insurer, he must, having averred the negligence, prove it the burden of proving such negligent delay, need not es- 
hem, we as alleged, or there can be no recovery.—Robinson vs. tablish it by direct evidence.—Robinson vs. Bush, 200 S. 
) pounds Bush, 200 S. W. Rep. 756. W. Rep. 757. 
ariff Nog Duty: Under Acts 1913, p. 177, amending Rev. St. 1909, 3121, 
(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Where a carrier of live declaring that in any action against a railroad corporation 
Qule Not/ ‘tock undertook to erect a partition in a car so as to for damages on account of its failure to transport live 
separate the animals, it must, regardless of the primary stock within a reasonable time proof of the failure to 
re 409 of duty of erecting the partition, construct a reasonably safe transport such live stock within a reasonable time shall 
eshipped one.—Crow vs. Bush, 200 S. W. Rep. 762. constitute prima facie proof of negligent delay casting on 
Evidence: the corporation the burden of showing that the failure 
was Of (Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In an action against a WaS not due to its negligence, held that the question 
‘rival off Tailroad company for injuries to a shipment of live stock, Whether a railroad company was guilty of negligent delay 
sof, Fla.fm testimony as to admissions made by a brakeman of the i the transportation of a shipment of live stock was for 


arges tf] defendant company, but who was not running on the the jury.—Ibid. 

Tr, as, ac train carrying the shipment, is inadmissible; for the ad- (Springfield Ct. of Apps. Mo.) In an action against a 
overniigf™ Missions of an agent can only be received against his railroad company for damages for injuries to a shipment 
titled tM Principal when they are made asa part of the work orbusi-_ of live stock, evidence of delay held sufficient to take the 
rity rueg™™ Ress he is doing or transacting.—Robinson vs. Bush, 200 case to the jury under Laws 1913, p. 178, declaring that 
two dol 8. W. Rep. 757, unreasonable delay alone is sufficient to establish prima 
ight, will In an action against a railroad company for injuries to facie negligent delay, and that, when unreasonable delay 
line half 4 shipment of live stock, the erroneous reception of evi- is shown and damage results therefrom, the burden is on 
‘erring Mm dence of admissions of the railroad company’s agent not’ the carrier to show that the delay was not caused by its 
onnectill made in the course of his employment cannot be treated negligence.—Crow vs. Bush, 200 S. W. Rep. 762. 

ner Loe as harmless because cumulative of other evidence of the (Supreme Ct. of Wisc.) The very nature of live stock 
) railroul company’ negligence.—Ibid. shipments requires a degree of care different from a 
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shipment of dead freight, and the carrier is liable for 
damages proximately caused by negligent delay.—Wooster 
vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 431. 

Whether a carrier was negligent in delaying a ship- 
ment of horses for four hcurs, held, under the evidence, a 
question for the jury.—Ibid. 
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Propensity of Animal: 

(Springfield Ct. of Apps. Mo.) <A carrier is not liable 
for injuries to animals being transported where such jp. 
juries result from the propensities of the animals them. 
selves, or from attacks of the other animals.—Robinsons 
vs. Bush, 200 S. W. Rep. 757. 


* —— 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and eeeet’ | ee lott hn Wen Paha oe by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
SB « e 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER. 
Commission’s Order: ; 

(Supreme Ct. of Wis.) In an action to vacate an order 
of the railroad commission under St. 1917, 1797-16, the 
court determines only whether the order is “unlawful or 
unreasonable,” and upon such question the burden is on 
plaintiff to show the fact by clear and satisfactory evi- 
dence.—Menasha Woodenware Co. vs. Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin et al., 166 N. W. Rep. 435. 

In an action to vacate an order of the railroad com- 
mission requiring the building of a spur track pursuant to 
St. 1917, 1797-1lm, requiring the construction of spur 
tracks where “practically indispensable” te the successful 
operation of the industry or enterprise, a finding that the 
saving which would result from the construction of the 
spur track was practically indispensable to the successful 
operation of petitioner’s business will not be disturbed if 
reasonable minds could come to the same conclusion; 
“practically indispensable” not meaning that the industry 
would go into bankruptcy without the spur track.—Ibid& 
Discrimination: 

(Supreme Ct. of Iowa.) 
ing that every carrier shall keep for inspection schedules 
showing its rates, and that when any such carrier shall 
have published its rates, it shall not charge a greater 
or less compensation than specified, etc., that a railroad 
charged certain shippers a less rate for line-haul services 
than it demanded of another shipper for such services 
does not prevent the railroad from recovering of such 
latter shipper its published tariff rate for the services.— 
Cummings Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Minneapolis & St. L. 
Ry. Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 354. 

Misrouting: 

(Supreme Ct. of Wis.) Where a carrier delivered stock 
at the wrong point, and the shipper had to hire a car 
to ship them to the agreed destination, the carrier is 
liable for the cost of shipping them to the proper des- 
tination, in action for breach of contract, enforceable in 
a state court, the question not being one in relation to 
an extra charge for misrouting under the provision of the 
interstate commerce acts.—Wooster vs. Chicago & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 431. 

Spur Track: 

(Supreme Ct. of Wis.) As the service of any spur track 
is denied to no industry which it is reasonably feasible 
for it to serve, provided the industry pay its equal share 
of the cost, the use must be deemed public, although not 
a “public use” of precisely the same quality as that which 
pertains to an extension of the main line of a railroad.— 
Menasha Woodenware Co. vs. Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin et al., 166 N. W. Rep. 435. 

The refusal of the railroad commission to grant a cer- 








Under Code 1897, 2128, provid- © 


tificate of convenience and necessity for the building of 
an extension under St. 1917, 1797-44, does not prevent 
the commission from making an order requiring a railroad 
to condemn land and build a spur track, as provided by 
section 1797-1lm; no certificate being required for the 
building of a “spur track,’ which in its essence is a 
facility _for one shipper or for several who contribute 
to its construction, while an “extension” when built be- 
comes a part of the railroad system which the company 
must operate as a common.-carrier.—Ibid. 

In an action under St. 1917, 1797--16, to vacate an order 
of the railroad commission requiring a railroad to con- 
demn a right-of-way for and operate a spur track to cer- 
tain timber lands, evidence held insufficient to warrant 
reversal of finding of commission ptirsuant to section 
1979-11m that the spur is “practically indispensable” to 
the successful operation of petitioner’s industry and en- 
terprise, and that its construction is not “unreasonably 
harmful” to public interests.—Ibid— 

Switching Service: 

(Supreme Ct. of Iowa.) Services rendered by intersect: 
ing railroads in transporting gravel from plaintiff’s gravel 
pit within a city to a point where plaintiff was building 
a bridge within the city were not “switching services,” 
independent of a “line haul,” which is a definite service 
rendered between two definite points, to which switching 
at the beginning, the end, and at the junction of the 
intersecting railroads was a mere incident, so that one 
railroad was’ entitled to the tariff rate fixed for line-haul 
services per car of gravel, and not merely to a switching 
rate—Cummings Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Minneapolis & 
St. L. Ry. Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 354. 


COMMISSION STILL WORKING. 


(Continued from page 614) 
on formal complaint after the new rate is effect 
ive. Then the Commission, after a hearing, has 
the power to overrule the President. For obvious 
reasons, however, -it is not expected to do much 
overruling. It is the hope that even when the 
President or his Director-General sees fit to initiate 
rates, he will do so only after consultation with 


representative shippers and with the Commssion, 
to the end that the methods employed mak work 
the least possible hardship. So the Commission 
still has jurisdiction in fact over all but the excep 


tional cases in which the President chooses ‘0 act 
and even in those it retains theoretical juris:ictiom 
and is to be reckoned with. 
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March 23, 1918 


EXPORT INSTRUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
ir service section of the division of transportation 
of the Railroad Administration, formerly known as the 
Sheaffer car committee, has issued a circular of ‘instruc- 
tions tc railroads for handling of commodities intended for 
export. While it is dated February 15, it was promulgated 
March 15. It is intended to indicate what the railroads 
must dc to make air-tight the embargo against exports is- 
sued by the President February 14. Railroads have been 
referring all shippers offering exports to the War Trade 
Board to find out whether a license is needed. Hereafter 
each agent will be able to give instructions in accordance 
with these rules: 


The « 


1. In accordance with the provisions of the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, dated February 
14, 1918, all articles of commerce, effective February 20, 
1918, shall require an export license from the War Trade 
Board for exportation via any port or border point to what- 
soever destination, except to points in the noncontiguous 
possessions of the United States. 


(For status of Canadian shipments the articles enumer- 
ated in list appended hereto require individual license.) 


2. You will immediately instruct all concerned that the 
furnishing of equipment for shipments consigned, recon- 
signed, to be reconsigned, or intended for export shall be 
contingent upon (a) the issuance of said license, (b) the 
presentation of license number, (c) the marking of bill of 
lading “For export,” and (d) the waybill bearing license 
number. 

3. Shipper’s export declaration, of which there shall be 
four copies, must be eventually delivered to the collector 
of customs at points of exit from the United States. - For 
shipments to noncontiguous possessions shipper’s export 
declaration in duplicate is required. 


4. All shipments are further subject to such regulations 
and permits as may be required by the various railroad 
committees controlling export shipments. 


5. The Car Service Section of the Division of Transpor- 
tation of the United States Railroad Administration is 
authorized to permit the shipment of commodities intended 
for export prior to the issuance of an export license if said 
car service section shall be satisfied that there is storage 
room available, or that it is the custom of the trade to 
move such commodities to seaboard for storage or grading. 

6. The foregoing, for the present, will not in any way 
apply to (a) any shipments made by or consigned to the 
Navy Department or War Department, or by or to any of 
the bureaus or other subdivisions thereof; or (b) any com- 
modities for the exportation of which a special license has 
been or shall hereafter be issued by the War Trade Board, 
dispensing with the requirement of an individual license, 
such commodities being at present as follows: 


Raw Cotton 


(c) Any shipments of coal or coke. 
(d) Any shipments to Canada of commodities over than 
those in appended statement. 
Acknowledge receipt. 
W. C. Kendall, Manager, Car Service Section. 


APPENDIX TO CIRCULAR C. S. 2. 
Commodities requiring individual licenses when shipped into 


Canada: 
A 


Ammonium nitrate, X-2. 
Ammonium sulphate, X-2. 
Ammonium chloride, X-2. 
Ammonium bromide, X-2. 
Ammonium carbonate, X-2. 
Ammunitions, X-2. 
Amorphous phosphorus, X-2. 
Anhydrous ammonia, X-2. 


Abrasives, emery, X-2. 

Acetate of cellulose and all 
acetates, X-2, 

Acetic ax +4 X-2. 

Acetic acid, glacial, X-2. 
Acetone, ei 


Keld, carholie (phenol), X-2. 


a X-2. Animal fats, X-1. 
Glaci: | acetic, X-2. Animal hair, X-2. 
Phos; 3 Animal oils, X-1. 
Stea: ec, X-1, Antiaircraft instruments, ap- 
ri c, X-2. paratus, and accessories. 
A ulph ric, X-2. Antifriction metal. 
-_ Phosphate, X-2. Antimony: 
qcronaut cal instruments. Sulphate of, X-2. 
€ronaut al machines. Sulphide of, X-2. 
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Alcohol. 
Alcohol, wood, X-2. 
Alloys: 

Nickel. 

Steel. 
Alum, X-2. 
Alum, chrome, X-2. 
Alum, potash, X-2. 
Alumina, sulphate of, X-2. 
Aluminum, 
Aluminum, articles made en- 

tirely thereof. 

Alundum grain, X-2. 
Alundum wheels, X-2. 
Ammonia and its salts. 
Ammonia, anhydrous, X-2. 


Babbitt metal. 

Bags, jute, X-2. 

Bacon, X-1, 

Balata, X-2, 

Barium. 

Barley, X-1. 

Bars, copper, X-2. 

Beans X-1. 

Beans, castor, X-2. 

Beef products (canned, pre- 
served, and fresh), X-1. 

Belting, leather, X-3. 

Belts, fan (if leather), X-3. 

Benzaldehyde of potash, X-2. 

Bichromate of potash, X-2. 

Bichromate of soda, X-2. 

Billets, steel, X-2. 

Binder twine (for reaping 
machines), X-2. 

Birch wood, X-2. 

Bismuth salts. 

Bisulphite, sodium. 

Blancfixe (sulphate of bari- 
um), X-2. 

Blood, dried, X-2. 

Blooms, steel, X-2. 


Bluestone (copper sulphate), 


Blue vitriol, X-2. 
Boiler pipes, X-2. 
Boiler plates, copper, X-2. 


Cable, stud-link chain. 
> copper or _ insulated, 


Cable and strands consisting 
of six or more wires, X-2. 

Cable, all other classes. 

Calipers. 

Calcium nitrate, X-2. 

Candles, stearic acid, X-1. 

Candles, tallow, X-1. 

Canned corn, X-1. 

Canned fish, not shellfish, X-1. 

Canned peas, X-1. 

Canned pilchards, X-1. 

Canned sardines, X-1. 

Canned tomatoes, X-1. 

Carbolic acid (phenol), X-2. 

Carbon, electrodes, X-2. 

Carbonate of ammonium, X-2. 

Casings, oil-well. 

Castor beans, X-2. 

Castor oil, X-2. 

Castor oil, sulphated, X-2. 

Cattle, X-1. 

Cattle manure. 

Caustic potash, X-2. 

Caustic soda, X-2. 

Cellulose, acetate of, X-2. 

Cereals (oatmeal, rolled oats), 
corn, hominy. corn. grits, 
corn meal, corn flour, rice 
flour, X-1. 

Chain, stud-link, open-link, 
made from material 1 inch 
and over in diameter. 

Cheese, X-1. 

Chestnut extracts, X-2. 

China wood oil, X-2. 

Chloride of ammonium, X-2. 

Chlorate of potash, X-2. 

Chlorate of sodium, X-2. 

Chlorates, all other. 

Chrome alum, X-2. 

Chrome rfckel steel. 

Chrome steel. 

Chromium. 

Chromium, chemical com- 
pounds thereof, and their 
products, X-2. 

Chucks, lathe. 

Cinchona bark. 

Citrate, potassium, X-2. 


Diamonds, industrial, X-2. 
Dried apples, X-1. 

Dried apricots, X-1. 

Dried blood, X-2. 

Dried peaches, X-1. 

Dried prunes, X-1. 


Antimony ore. 

Apparatus: 
Antiaircraft. 
Radio, X-2. 
Wireless, X-2. 

Apples, dried, X-1. 

Apricots, dried, X-1, 

Arms, X-2. 

Arsenate of lead, X-2. 

Arsenate of soda, X-2. 

Arsenic and compounds there- 

of, X-2. 

Asbestos, X-2. 

Ash, wood, X-2. 

Ash, soda. 

Ashes, hardwood. 


Boiler tubes: 

Iron, X-2. 
Steel, X-2. 
Copper, X-2. 

Boilers, ship, X-2. 

Bone flour. 

Bone, ground. 

Bone meal. 

Bookbinders’ tin 
wire. 

Book paper. 

Boring machines, horizontal. 

Boring mills (vertical, all 
sizes). 

Brass, and articles of (unless 
containing less than 10 per 
cent copper), X-2. 

Brass, other articles of. 

Bromide ammonium, X-2. 

Brimide, potassium, X-2, 

Bronze, and articles of (unless 
containing less than 10 per 
cent copper), X-2. 

Bronze, other articles of. 

Buckram (flax), X-2. 

Burlap, X-2. 

Butter, X-1. 

Butter, substitutes, X-1. 

Butter, peanut, X-1, 

Button lac, X-2. 


stitching 


CHtoginas: 
Kh X-5. 


Wool » = 
Cloth, emery, X-2. 
Cobalt. 

Cobalt, chemical 
thereof, X-2. 
Cocoanut oil, X-1. 

Cod-liver oil. 

Condensed milk, X-1. 

Cooking fats, X-1. 

Copper. 

Copper, chemical 
thereof, X-2. 

Copper bars, X-2. 

Copper cable, X-2. 

Copper ingots, X-2. 

Copper plates, X-2. 

Copper rods, X-2. 

Copper scrap, X-2. 

Copper sheets, X-2. 

Copper sulphate, X-2. 

Copper tools, X-2. 

Conner tubes, X-2. 

Copper wire, X-2. 

Co>ner, all articles of (unless 
containing less than 10 per 
cent of copper), X-2. 

Conner, all other articles of. 

Copra, X-1. 

Corn flour, X-1. 

Corn hominy, X-1. 

Corn, Indian (samp), X-1. 

Corn grits, X-1. 

Corn (maize), X-1. 

Corn meal, X-1. 

Corn oil, X-1. 

Corrugated 


compounds 


compounds 


copper’ gaskets, 


corundum wheels and stones. 
Cotton: 

Egyptian and sea-island. 
Cotton-linters, X-2. 
Cottonseed, X-1. 

Cottonseed meal, X-1. 
Cottonseed cake. X-1. 
Cottonseed oil, X-1. 
Crucibles. 

Cvanamide, X-2. 
Cvanide of sodium, X-2., 
Cvenides (all), X-2. 
Cylinder oil. 


Dried raisins, X-1. 

Drilling machines, radial. 

Drill presses, except sensitive. 

Drills (carbon and high-speed 
twist). 
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Edible grease of animal or 
vegetable origin, X-1. 
Electrodes, carbon, X-2. 
Electrodes, graphite, X-2. 
Emery and emery cloth, X-2. 


Fan belts (if leather), X-3. 
Fats, animal, X-1. 
Fats, cooking, X-1. 
Fats, all other, X-1. 
Feeds and fodder, X-1. 
Ferric alum. 
Ferrochrome, X-2. 
Ferrocobalt, X-2, 
Ferrocyanide, potash. 
Ferromanganese, X-2. 
Ferromolybdenum, X-2. 
Ferronickel, X -2. 
Ferrosilicon, X-2. 
Ferrotitanium, X-2. 
Ferrotungsten, X-2. 
Ferrovanadium, X-2. 
Fertilizers, including— 

Acid phosphate, X-2. 

Ammonium sulphate, X-2. 

Bone flour. 

Bone meal. 

Cattle and sheep manure. 

Cyanamide. 

Dried blood. 

Ground bone. 

Guano. 

Hardwood ashes. 

Humus. 

Land plaster. 

Nitrate of soda, X-2. 

Phosphate rock. 

Potash. 

Potassium salts, X-2. 

Potato manure. 

Poudrette. 

Soot. 

Superphosphate, X-2. 


Gaskets, 
X-2. 
Gasoline. 

Gauze (hospital), X-2. 
German silver, X-2. 
Glacial acetic acid, X-2. 
Glucose, X-1. 
Glycerin, X-2. 
Grain, alundum, X-2. 
Grains, food, X-1: 
Flour and meal therefrom, 


Graphite, "x-2. 
Graphite electrodes, X-2. 


corrugated copper, 


Hair, animal, X-2. 

Hand-lantern oil. 

Hardware, finished articles 
containing more than 10 per 
cent of copper, X-2. 

Hardware, all other articles 
containing copper. 

Hardwood ashes. 

Hemp and 
thereof, X-2. 


manufactures 


Indian corn (samp), X-1. 
Industrial diamonds, X-2. 
Inedible grease. X-1. 
Infants’ food, X-1. 
Ingots, X-2: 

Copper, X-2. 

Steel, X-2. 
Instruments, wireless, 
Insulated cable, X-2. 
Insulated copper, X-2. 
Insulated copper wire, 
Iridium, X-2. 

Iron boiler tubes, X-2. 
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Emery grain or flour suitable 
for grinding optical glass or 
lenses, X-2. 

Emery, Naxos, X-2. 

Emery wheels, X-2. 

Ethylmethyl ketone, X-2. 


Fireroom parts, X-2. 
=. canned (not shellfish), 


Flake graphite, X-2. 

Flannelette raisings 
X-5. 

Flax, and all articles contain- 
ing flax, X-2. 

Flax, and all manufactured 
articles containing flax 
which are manufactured in 
the United States, X-2. 

Flaxseed, X-1. 

Flour, X-1. 

Flour: 


(wool), 


Wheat, X-1. 

Fodder.and feeds, X-1. 

Fodder hulls, X-1. 

Food grains, X-1, including, 
among others, barley, rice, 
oats, rye, wheat, and flour 
and meal therefrom, X-1. 

Fodder, X-1. 

Fruit, dried, X-1: 

Apples, X-1. 

Apricots, X-1. 

Peaches, X-1. 

Prunes, X-1. 

Raisins, X-1. 
Fuel oils. 


Grease of animal or vegetable 
ie (edible or inedible), 


Grinders, internal, plain, and 
universal. 

Grinding heads. 

Grinding wheels, X-2. 

Grindstones, power driven. 

Ground bone. 

Guano. 

Gum lac, X-2. 

Gum opium. 

Gutta-joolatong, X-2. 

Gutta-percha, X-2. 

Gutta-siak, X-2. 


Hides, X-3. 
High-speed steel. 
Hogs, X-1. 

Hoof oil, X-1. 
Horses. 

Hospital gauze, X-2. 
Hulls, fodder, X-1. 
Humus. 

aH 


Tron, pig, X-2. 

Iron plates, including ship, 
boiler, tank, and all other 
iron plates % inch thick and 
heavier and wider than 6 
inches and circles over 6 
inches in diameter. This 
includes No. 11 United 
States gauge, but not No. 11 
B. W. gauge, X-2. 

Iron and steel scrap, X-2. 

Iron wire rope. 


¢ 


Jute and products (including cloth bags, gunnies, twine, etc.), 


Kerosene. 


Land plaster, 

Lantern oil. 

Lard, X-1. 

Lard compound or lard sub- 
stitutes, X-1. 

Lathes, all sizes. 

Lathe chucks. 

Lead, arsenate of, X-2. 

Leather. 

Leather belting, X-3. 


K 
Khaki clippings, X-5. 


Leather, sole, X-3. 

Leather, upper. 

Lenses, unmounted and 
searchlight. 

Linen, X-2. 

Linseed oil, X-2. 

Linters, cotton, X-2. 

Live stock, X-1. 

Lumber, yellow pine, 12 by 12 
inches by 25 feet, X-2. 


Machines: 

Aeronautical (and instru- 
ments), their parts and 
accessories. 

Drilling, radial. 

Milling, plain and univer- 
sal (except hand mil- 
lers). 

Machine tools: 

Horizontal and 
boring machines, 

Radial drills. 

. Upright drills (except sen- 
sitive). 

Milling machines (except 
hand millers). 

Grinders (plain, universal, 
and internal). 


Slotters. 
(30-inch and 


Planers 

larger). 

Lathes, all sizes. 
Magnesium, sulphate, X-2. 
Mahogany wood, X-2, 
Maize (corn), X-1. 
Malt, X-1. 
Manganese, 
Manganese, chemical 

pounds thereof, X-2. 
Manganese oxide, X-2. 
Manila rope, X-2. 
Manure: 

Cattle. 

Potato. 

Sheep. 

Meal: 

Bone. 

Corn, X-1. 

Cottonseed, X-1. 

Oil cake, X-1. 
Meats, all, X-1. 

Meats and fats, including— 

Butter, X-1. 

Copra, X-1. 


vertical 


com- 


Naxos emery, X-2. 
Neat’s-foot oil, X-2. 
Newspaper (news print pa- 


per). 
Nickel and nickel alloys. 
Nickel, articles containing. 
—_— (more than 5 per cent): 
re. 

Any metal or ferroalloy 
thereof. 
Nickel, chemical 

thereof. 
Nickel steel chrome. 
Nitrate of ammonia, X-2. 
Nitrate of barium. 
Nitrate of calcium, X-2. 
Nitrate of potash, X-2. 
Nitrate of silver. 


compounds 


“ Oak, wood, X-2. 


Oatmeal, X-1. 

Oats, X-1. 

Osts, rolled, X-1. 

Oils, including: 
Animal, X-1. 
Castor, X-2. 
Castor, sulphurated, X-2. 
China wood, X-2. 
Cod liver, X-2. 
Corn, X-1. 
Cottonseed, X-1. 
Cylinder. 
Fuel. 
Gasoline. 
Hand lantern. 
Hoof, X-1. 
Kerosene. 
Lantern. 
Linseed, X-2. 


Palm oil, X-1. 
Paper: 

Book. 

News-print. 

Poster. 

Print. 
Peaches, dried, X-1. 
Peanut butter, X-1. 
Peanut meal, X-1. 
Peanut oil, X-1. 
Peas, including seed, X-1. 
Peas, canned, X-1. 
Petroleum. 
Phenol (carbolic acid) and its 

derivatives, X-2. 

Phenolphthalein, X-2. 
Phosphate: 

Super. X-2. 
Phosphoric acid, X-2. 
Phosphorized 5 per cent tin, 


Phosphorus, X-2. 


Vol. XXi, No, 


Corn oil, X-1. 
Cottonseed oil, X-1, 
Grease, edible or inedible 
of animal or vegetapj. 
origin, X-1. 
Lard, X-1. 
Linseed oil, X-1. 
Peanut butter, X-1, 
Peanut oil, X-1. 
Pigtails, X-1. 
Rapeseed, oil, X-1, 
Stearic acid, X-1. 
Tallow, X-1. 
Tallow candles, X-1, 
Tinned milk, X-1. 
Mercury and its salts, X-9, 
Metals: 
Antifriction. 
Babbitt. 

Metal, type. 

Metal-working planes (30-inch 
and larger). 

Methylethyl ketone, X-2, 

Mica, X-2. 

Mica splittings, X-2. 

Micrometers and calipers, 

Milk,- condensed, powdered, 
evaporated, or preserved, 

Milk, sugar of, X-2. 

Milk, tinned and _ powderei, 
not fresh, X-1. 

Milling machines, plain and 
universal, except hand mil- 
lers. ) 

Mills, boring, vertical, all sizes, 

Mineral oil. 

Mineral-oil colza. 

Molasses, X-1. 

Molybdenite, X-2. 

Molybdenum, X-2. 

Molybdenum, chemical, com- 
pounds thereof, X-2. 

Mules. 


Nitrate of soda, X-2. 
Nitric acid and its salts, X-2 
Nitroacetanilide. 
(Paranitroacetanilide.) 
Nitroaniline. 
Nitrobenzol, X-2. 
Nitrochlorbenzol. 
(Paranitrochlorbenzol.) 
Nitrocresols. 
Nitronapthalenes, X-2. 
Nitrophenol, X-2. 
(Paranitrophenol.) 
Nitrotoluol, X-2. 
(Orthonitrotoluol.) 
(Paranitrotoluol.) 
Nitroxylols. 
Nitrosodimethylaniline. 
Noils, wool and worsted, X-5. 


Lubricating. 
Mineral. 
Neat’s-foot, X-2. 
Oleo, X-1. 
Palm, X-1. 
Paraffin. 
Peanut, X-1. 
Rapeseed, X-1. 
Vegetable, X-1. 

Oil cake, X-1. 

Oil-cake meal, X-1. 

Oleo oil, X-1. 

Oleomargarine, X-1. 

Oil-well casings. 

Olive oil, X-1. 

Open-link chain made from 
material 1 inch and over ll 
diameter. 

Opium, gum. 


Plates: 


Boiler, X-2. 
Copper, X-2. 
Tank, X-2. 
Platinum, X-2. ; 
Plumbago (graphite, imported 
and unmanufactured), X-* 
Pork and pork products (in 
cluding bacon,  fatbacks, 
sausages, hams, fresh pork), 
X-1. 

Poster paper. 

Potash, X-2. 

Potash alum, X-2. 

Potash: a 
Bichromate of, X-2. 
Caustic, X-2._— 
Chlorate of, X-?. 
Nitrate of, X-2. its 
All other potash sa 

x 


-2. 2 
Potassium bromide, X-2. 
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amorphous, X-2. 


sphorus, 
Phosph¢ X-3. 


Phosphorus, yellow, 
Pig a 2 
Pigtails, -1. “ 
pifehards canned, X-1. 
Pine, yellow, lumber, 12 by 12 
inches by 25 feet, X-2. 
ati Ss. ; 
een (metal working, 30 
inches and larger). 
Plate: : 
Terne, X-4. 
Tin, X-4. 
Plated ware 
nickel), X-2. 


(brass, copper, 


Quebracho extract, X-2, 
icksilver, X-2. 
Quicks a 
Radio apparatus and all ac- 
connartes, se 
ags, wool, X-5. 
Raisings, flannelette (wool), 
X-5. zy 
Raisins, dried, X-1. 
Rapeseed oil, X-1. 
Raw wool, X-5. 
Reflectors: bs 
Searchlight, X-2. 
Unmounted, X-2. 
Saddletrees. : 
Sal ammoniac, X-2. 
Saltpeter, X-2. 
Salts: ‘ 
Ammonia. 
Bismuth. 
Nitric. 
Potassium, X-2. 
Samp, Indian corn, X-1. 
Scoured wool, X-5. 
Scrap, copper, iron, and steel, 
X-2 


Scrap, rubber, X-2. 
Searchlight reflectors 
lenses. 
Searchlights. 
Searchlights and generators 
suitable for Army and Navy 
use, X-2, 
Seed peas, X-1. 
Seedlac, X-2. 
Sheelite, X-2. 
Sheep, X-1. 
Sheep manure. 
Sheet bars, steel, X-2. 
Sheets, copper, X-2. 
Shellac, X-2. 
Ship boilers, X-2. 
Shooks (oak, birch, mahogany, 
walnut), X-2. 
Silver, German, X-2. 
Silver-plated ware on brass, 
copper. 
Silver nitrate. 
Sirup, X-1. 
Sisal, X-2. 
Sisal (binder twine), X-2, 
Skins, X-3. 
Slabs, steel, X-2. 
Slotters. 
Soap, X-1. 
Soap powder. 
Soda ash, X-2. 
Soda: 
Arsenate of, X-2. 
Bichromate of. 
Caustic, X-2. 
Nitrate of, X-2. 
Sodium. 
Sodium benzoate, X-2. 
Sodium, cyanide, X-2. 
Solder. 
Sole leather, X-3. 
Soya-bean meal. X-1. 
Soya-bean oil, X-1. 


and 


Tails, pig, X-1. 
Tallow. Xe : 
Tallow candles, X-1. 

Tamales, X-1, 

Tank plates. X-2, 

Terneplate, X-4, 

+ articles containing, 


Tin, and any metallic alloy 
containing tin, X-4: 
Chloride of tin, X-4. 

Tin boxes, except when 
ary as food containers, 


Tin canisters, except when 
used as food containers, 


Tin foil, X-4, 
Tin ore, X-4, 
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Potassium chlorate, X-2. 

Potassium citrate, X-2. 

Potassium permanganate, X-2. 

Potassium salts, X-2. 

Potato manure. 

Poudrette. 

Powder, soap. 

Powdered milk, X-1. 

Power-driven grindstones. 

Prepared foods (infants’), X-1. 

Presses. 

Primers, X-2. 

Print paper. 

Products, wool (suitable for 
military purposes), X-5. 

Prunes, dried, X-1. 


Quinine, sulphate of, X-2. 


Rice, X-1. 

Rice flour, X-1. 
Rods, copper, X-2. 
Rolled oats, X-1. 
Rope, manila, X-2. 
Rubber, X-2. 
Rubber scrap, X-2. 
Rye, X-1. 


Spiegeleisen, X-2. 
Starch, X-1. 
Staves (oak, ash, birch, wal- 
nut, mahogany). 
Steam-boiler tubes, X-2. 
Steam-boiler gauges (brass, 
copper, nickel). 
Stearine, X-1. 
Stearic acid, X-1. 
Stearic-acid candles, 
Steel: 
Chrome. 
Chrome nickel. 
High-speed, tool and alloy. 
Steel alloys. 
Steel-hardening materials. 
Steel ingots, X-2. 
Billets, X-2. 
Blooms, X-2. 
Sheet bars, 
Slabs, X-2. 
Steel plates, including ship, 
boiler tank, and all other 
steel plates one-eighth inch 
thick and heavier and wider 
than 6 inches and circles 
over 6 inches in diameter, 
whether plain or fabricated. 
This includes No. 11 U. S. 
gauge, but not No. 11 B. W, 
gauge, X-2. 
Steel wire rope. 
Steel and iron scrap, X-2. 
Steel: 
Tool. 
High-speed. 
Stick lac, X-2. 
Strontium ores, X-2. 
Stud-link chain cable. 
Sugar, X-1. 
Sulphate: 
Copper, X-2. 
Zinc. 
Sulphate of alumina, X-2. 
Sulphate of ammonia, X-2. 
Sulphate of antimony. 
Sulphate of quinine, X-2. 
Sulphide of antimony (stib- 
nite). 
Sulphur, X-2. 
Sulphurated castor oil. 
Sulphuric acid, X-2. 
Superphosphate, X-2. 
Swine, X-1. 


X-1. 


X-2. 


Titanium, X-2. 

Tolidin, X-2. 

Toluidine, X-2. 
(Orthotoluidine.) 
(Paratoluidine.) 

Toluol, X-2. 

Toluol derivatives, X-2. 

Tomatoes, canned, X-1, 

Tool steel. 

Tops, wool and worsted, X-5. 

Toys (containing tin, brass, 

nickel, aluminum). 

Trinitrotoluol, X-2. 

Tubes: 

Boiler, X-2. 
Copper, X-2. 
Iron, X-2, 
Steel, X-2. 

Tungsten. 
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Tungsten, any chemical com- 
pound thereof, X-2. 

Twine, binder, X-2. 

Type, metal. 


Tin tetrachloride, X-4. 
Tin, phosphorized 5 per cent, 


Tin plate, X-4. 
Terneplate, X-4. - 
Upper leather. 


Vanadium, X-2. 
Vegetable oil, X-1. 


Walnut, wood, X-2. 

Waste, wool and worsted, 
X-5. 

Welting. 

Wheat, X-1, 

Wheat flour, X-1. 

Wheels: 

Alundum, X-2. 
Emery, X-2. 
Grinding, X-2. 

Wire, iron and steel rope or 
cable or strand consisting 
of six wires or more, X-2. 

White enamel book paper. 

Wire, bookbinders’ tin stitch- 
ing. 

Wire, copper, X-2. 

Wireless apparatus and ac- 
cessories, X-2. 

Wolframite, X-2. 


Vitriol, blue, X-2. 


WwW 
Wood: 

Ash, X-2. 

Birch, X-2. 

Mahogany, X-2. 

Oak, X-2. 

Walnut, X-2. 

Yellow pine, measuring 1 
by 1 by 25 feet and 
larger sizes, X-2. 

Wood alcohol, X-2. 
Wool, X-5: 

Clippings, X-5. 

Products suitable for mili- 
tary purposes, X-5. 

Rags, X-5. 

Raw, X-5. 

Scoured, X-5. 

Wool and worsted noils, X-5. 
Wool and worsted tops, X-5. 
Wool and worsted waste, X-5. 
Wool and worsted yarns, X-5. 


Yarns, wool and worsted, X-5. Yellow phosphorus, X-2. 


REPARATION CASE ARGUMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Arguments were made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States March 14 in the case of United States ex 
rel. Louisville Cement Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by J. V. Norman, for the cement company, and 
Charles W. Needham, for the Commission. 

That is the case in which the cement company is trying 
to induce the courts to order the Commission to abandon 
its judgment that there can be no reparation on shipments . 
moving more than two years before the time of filing the 
complaint, either formally or informally. Thus far the 
inferior courts have ruled against it, declining to issue 
a writ of mandamus requiring the Commission to assume 
jurisdiction over claims on shipments moving more than 
two years prior to the filing of the complaint. 

Several years ago the agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Woodbine, Ky., died. When the new agent took 
over his work he looked into a tariff and found that the 
rate on coal from Woodbine to Speeds, Ind., was $1.10 
and not $1, as the old agent had been charging. Imme- 
diately the cement company called attention to the fact 
and asked the L. & N. what it intended doing about the 
matter. The railroad company said that the $1.10 rate 
was nothing more than a typographical error. The cement 
company wrote to the Commission asking it to authorize 
the railroad company to refund the money. The Commis- 
sion suggested that the application should come from the 
railroad company. The latter agreed that that should be 
done, but that to keep within the law the cement company 
should pay the undercharges accruing because the old 
agent, having billed coal for $1 for years before the 
new issue of tariff came out, did not discover that through 
a typographical error the rate had become $1.10. The 
cement company finally paid the undercharges. 

In due time the Commission ruled that the rate of $1.10 
was unreasonable because the railroad company admitted 
that it had never undertaken to raise it. The Commission 
ordered reparation for about $600, but denied it as to 
about $1,400, because the shipments were made more than 
two years before the letter asking for authority to make 
refund was written. 

Norman, in his argument, contended that such a rule 
denied the rights of the shipper before he found they had 
been taken from him—a monstrous doctrine. 

Dr. Needham said the matter was one of judgment of 
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the Commission not to be controlled by the courts... He 
added that it was a proper, righteous decision. 


“You have a great deal of courage to defend that de- 
cision and an uphill fight so far as I am concerned,” said 
Justice Vandeventer. 


The justices grilled both attorneys about the matter 
because the point is novel so far as the court is concerned. 
The lower courts, in their decisions, seemed to question 
the quality of mercy dispensed by the Commission in 
making orders of reparation or holding that the time of 
the movement of the freight governs the application of 
the limit set by the law, rather than the time of the dis- 
covery of the wrongful act of the carrier, but held that 
in so holding the Commission was not acting in an admin- 
istrative but in a judicial capacity, exercising a ‘judicial 
discretion which cannot be controlled because there is 
no appeal, by a shipper, from the construction of the act 
placed upon it by the Commission. 


Inferences drawn from the questions asked by the jus- 
ices are that the court of final resort will hold that the 
Commission did not refuse to take jurisdiction over the 
claims on shipments moving more than two years prior 
to their filing. It took jurisdiction and held that they 
were barred by the statute and that in so doing the Com- 
mission exercised a judicial discretion instead of holding 
that it had no right to pass upon such claims. 

Mr. Norman argued that it is not conceivable that the 
Commission can have the arbitrary power to construe the 
law so as to defeat what he asserted to be the aim of the 
law, and then be immune from review because the law 
does not specifically authorize courts to review errors of 
law committeed by the Commission when the errors in 
question operate against the shipper. When the errors 
of law operate against carriers, a taking of property is 
involved and the courts are open to test questions of 
property right. There is no property right in a rate and 
the shipper is down and out when the Commission decides 
against him unless it be shown that the Commission re- 
fused to take jurisdiction because it thought it had no 
right, as in the Humboldt steamship case. In that matter 
the courts held that the Commission, notwithstanding its 
own Views to the contrary, had failed to do what the law 
empowered it to do, and that it was therefore subject to 
being compelled to do its work. Therefore a writ of 
mandamus was issued and the Commission passed on the 
question of the reasonableness of rates between the con- 
tinental United States and Alaska. 


Dr. Needham contended that there’ was no question of 
judicial discretion or judgment involved in that case, but 
merely as to whether it was the duty of the Commission, 
under the law, to hear the testimony and make a quasi- 
judicial decision as to the rates which it was desired to 
put in question. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC LOADING 


Over 11,500 freight cars were made available for other 
public use by better loading on the Pacific system of the 
Southern Pacific in January of this year, according to fig- 
ures by Vice-President and General Manager W. R. Scott. 
More than a million and a half tons of freight were han- 
dled in 59,257 cars. If each commodity had been loaded 
with the same tonnage as in the same month last year, 
the traffic would have taken 70,809 cars. More than two 
thousand of the cars thus saved were due to increased 
less-than-carload merchandise loading. The figures do not 
include oil in tank cars. 
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CONTROL OF RAILROADS AFTER 
THE WAR 


(By Henry A Palmer in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science.) 


It might be asked why it should be assumed that there 
will be or should be a change after the war in the plan 
of railroad control in effect before the war. In other 
words, in what manner has the war—which has cause 
a temporary change to government operation to meet 
serious emergency, but for that emergency only—made 
it incumbent on the country to revise its method of regu- 
lating the common carriers? Most certainly it does not 
follow that, merely because there has been a change jn 
methods to meet war conditions, there should be a per. 
manent change. But just as certainly it is true that the 
exigencies of war have emphasized some of the weaknesses 
in our methods of regulation and that it would be folly 
not to cure them now that they have been so plainly 
exposed. And just as certainly it is true that the neces. 
sary war operation of the railroads by the government has 
demonstrated methods by which efficiency may be in 
creased through their permanent application, and not to 
take advantage of this knowledge would be equally fool- 
ish. So, not as a natural consequence, but merely be 
cause we have already learned many ways in which our 
handling of the transportation problem may be improved, 
and will doubtless learn many more before the war is 
over, it does follow that after the war, -when the 
railroads are returned as they should be to their owners, 
there must be some revision in the machinery by which 
they are regulated; this, both for their own benefit and 


that of the shipping public. 


No one ought to attempt to say now with any degree 
of exactness what the after-the-war method should be 
We are going through a historic period in railroad regu 
lation and the experiment of government operation is as 
yet too new to justify any definite attempt at permanent 
application of the lessons learned—at least as long as 
there is so little prospect of an early end to the course 
of study. Whether we agree with what the government 
has done or not, it is done, and government operation 
will continue to the end of the war. We have all that 
time for observation and consideration as to what should 
be done when peace comes. Within a certain definite 
period after the end of the war, government operation 
should cease and railroad control should automatically 
revert to the owners of the property. Then we should 
be prepared to enact, within that period, well considered, 
thoroughly scientific railroad regulation legislation, based 
not only on what was known before the war, but also 
on what we have learned while the war was in progress. 


Opinions Regarding Public Policy After War. 


If government operation of the railroads during the 
war for the purpose for which they were taken over is 
a success—as it ought to be and doubtless will be- 
there will be a great cry for government ownership. 
Already the preliminary notes have been heard. Of cours, 
it does not at all follow that, because the government 
with the autocratic power given to the Director-Generdl 


of Railways in a war emergency can accomplish what the 
carriers themselves, hampered by law and custom and 
regard for the rights and comforts of their patrons, as 
well as for their own profits, could not accomplish, 80 
ernment ownership would be the proper nostrum. The 
arguments for and against such ownership are too wel 


known to be entered into here. 





It is sufficient to sa 
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nat the success of the government in accomplishing a 
ar time task under war time powers at a cost of great 
-acrifice by commercial interests, would not be a legiti- 
mate added argument in its favor; while as an added 
argument against it is to be counted the fact that the 
government will hardly be in shape at the end of the war 
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1e plan feto assume such a huge financial burden. 

L other As to whether there shall be some permanent plan of 
caused Jegovernment control or operation short of actual owner- 
meet g [eship, but akin to the present war plan, the question di- 
—made [vides those who would put into effect a non-competitive 
f regu. [Esystem under government auspices from those who see 
eS not [eno reason, because we have had a war, that the business 
nge in [emethods of private ownership should not, in general, con- 
a per Metinue to govern. No one can dispute, of course, that if 
hat the [the government owned or controlled all the railroads and 
nesses [ewould work out and enforce an efficient plan, millions of 
e folly #Rdollars in duplicate salaries, duplicate trains, duplicate 
plainly [Brents, duplicate service and facilities of all kinds could 
neces: [ede saved. But they could also be saved if the government 
ont has feoperated all the grocery stores, or all the coal mines, or 
be in. Mall the churches. We may some time reach that Utopia, 
not to but the time is not yet, either through government owner- 
ly fool [ship or any other form of paternalism. 
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Let us lay down, then, as the first general principle of 
the new system of regulation, that the railroads are to 
remain in private ownership, but with the added degree 
of government control that is necessary to the fair ac- 
complishment of some of the reforms that seem to be 
wise. As the second, let us say that all laws that have 
hampered them in efficiency are to be repealed or amended 
so that, though injustice may not be done, the carriers 
will still be able to do things dictated by good business 
judgment which they are now prevented from doing. As 
the third, let us say that as far as possible or wise, all 
things considered, the railroads shall be compelled by 
law to do the things that have been demonstrated as 
efficient for them to do but which, of their own will, they 
have refrained from doing. In other words, let the rail- 
roads continue to operate under the same general plan 
of private control and ownership as before the war, with 
more liberality toward them as ‘to the things they are 
permitted to do and greater strictness as to things they 
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for the repression of any improper desires on their part. 
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To start with, let us do away with the multiplicity of 
regulating bodies, the celebrated forty-nine masters, and 
center the regulating power in one federal body, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Let us do away with 
the state commissions as railway regulators except as 
they may continue to exercise mere police powers and, 
Possibly, as they may continue to regulate railways that 
are purely intrastate. There are those who say this is 
hot legally possible, but there are others who say it is. 
But so far as it is legally possible it should be done and 
‘ntl effort should be made to determine its legal possi- 
bility. It is ridiculous and highly productive of inefficiency 
and unfairness that, for instance, a train must have one 
kind of crew in one state and a different kind in another; 
or that the fare should be fixed at one rate in one state 
and at a different rate in another, both, perhaps, varying 
ftom the interstate rate. The railroads, whatever their 
Paper form of organization or whatever the rights of 
States to regulate them, are a national system in reality 
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and in so far as they are not permitted or compelled to 
operate as such they must fall short in efficiency. 

It is true that this doctrine is shocking to some as an 
attempt to invade the sanctity of so-called state rights. 
But there is nothing sacred about the theory of state 


rights or any other political theory. If it does not hold 
water it should be cast aside. And, besides, there are 
those of no small ability and legal lore who hold that the 
doctrine of state rights is not incompatible with central- 
ized federal regulation of railroads—indeed, that the two 
go hand in hand in that the real and highest right of a 
state is to be protected from discrimination by reason 
of the act of another state. These are questions for the 
lawyers, but they should be threshed out with a view to 
constructing an efficient system. 


There must be a more definite government policy with 
respect to the revenue railroads are allowed to earn. As 
things are now, the Interstate Commerce Commission reg- 
ulates rates—and the rate regulating power should re- 
main in that body, war or no war—but there is always 
dispute and never certainty as to just how far the Com- 
mission may use its judgment in deciding whether the 
revenues of the carriers are sufficient. The inclination, 
in the absence of a definite declaration by Congress on 
the subject is to confine consideration to the questions 
of reasonableness and discrimination. There should, per- 
haps, be fixed a minimum net return. 

Even with such a provision we should be confronted 
by the vexed question of whether a certain general in- 
crease, which the weak roads need, should be allowed 
when it would swell the revenue of the more prosperous 
roads to unreasonable proportions. This brings us to 
the subject of the pooling of traffic and revenues, now 
illegal. It should be made legal, within certain limits. 
The stockholders of a given road should have reasonable 
assurance that, so long as the road was properly oper- 
ated and necessary at all in the scheme of things, it 
would earn for them no less than a certain percentage 
of return. It might earn as much more as good manage- 
ment and general conditions warranted. Such a plan, 
to be sure, unless carefully worked out, might provide 
for the prosperous continuance of a road that really had 
no reason for living or for making money out of its ex- 
istence. There would have to be government participation 
in deciding whether a given road ‘should share in the 
promise of minmum return, and that power of par- 
ticipation would have to be wisely exercised. The strict 
rule of the survival of the fittest cannot be applied to the 
railroad situation for the reason that we have to take 
things as they are and not as they might be if we could 
start from nothing to build a new transportation scheme. 
Communities and businesses have grown up on the basis 


‘of the present system. They cannot be wiped out in the 


effort for absolute efficiency. The best that may be done 
is to empower an able commission to handle the situation 
with due regard for all existing interests to the end that 
necessary roads may not perish for lack of revenue but 
that those more fortunately situated may contribute some- 
what of their prosperity. Doubtless repeal of the anti- 
pooling laws would accomplish all that is desired if the 
repealing act were accompanied by wise legislation safe- 
guarding all interests. The first essential is to determine 
the policy. If it be the policy to enable our present rail- 
roads to continue to exist, and that by means of some 
plan which shall operate to distribute profits somewhat 
more equitably, and at the same time bring greater fa- 
cility in the handling of the country’s business by the pool- 
ing of traffic, then the rest is comparatively easy, a matter 
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of detail. Such a plan would not be solely nor even 
chiefly for the benefit of the carriers. The shipping pub- 
lic would profit. Rates would probably be no higher than 
they otherwise would be and service would be better. 


Pooling of Facilities. 

The pooling, or common use, of railroad facilities is 
already legal and was tried even before the government 
took over the roads with some degree of success by the 
eastern carriers. It should: be made compulsory, within 
proper limits. The purpose of transportation is to get 
freight and passengers moved and the reason for con- 
gestion is that they are not moved. If we are to consider 
transportation nationally there is no reason why a road 
possessing facilities that will help in the moving of this 
traffic should not be compelled to permit their use to the 
utmost by anybody that can use them for the necessary 
purpose, provided, of course, that the rights of the owner 
to due compensation are protected. It might be urged 
that if a given railroad knew that some facility it might 
build—a new terminal, for instance—could be used by 
any road that wished to use it, it might refrain from 
building it. But here the government should take a hand. 
When facilities are needed it should compel the railroads 
to provide them, and there would be no hardship or in- 
justice in its doing so as long as it provided for the 
necessary revenue. 

The one great transportation lesson of this war is that 
the railroads have not kept pace in the matter of rolling 
stock and terminal facilities with the growing needs of 
the country, even aside from the war emergency. They 
must be made to do so, for in the sense that transporta- 
tion is a commodity to which the public is entitled at 
reasonable rates, the railroads cannot be operated as a 
private business. But they cannot be expected or even 
compelled to do so unless their income is sufficient to 
justify the necessary expenditures. Rates and service to 
the public are co-ordinate questions and must be handled 
by the same authority in accordance with a well-defined 
policy. 

As a means of bringing about more expeditious loading 
and unloading of cars by shippers and consignees, higher 
demurrage charges are being tried by order of the Di- 
rector-General of Railways and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In so far as they achieve the object de- 
sired they are perfectly proper. The question of 
propriety is merely one of efficacy. There is as yet 
no scientific system of such charges for that purpose. 
There should be one, and now is the time to make the 
preliminary study. 


Speed in Moving Freight. 


But while penalizing the shipper and the consignee for 
failure to reach efficiency in their part of the transporta- 
tion operation, why not compel the carriers, by some 
similar system of penalties, to move freight more 
promptly? No inconsiderable part of the delay resulting 
in demurrage is attributable to the faults of the carriers 
themselves. Figures are easily obtainable showing the 
unreasonable time consumed in transit, and the same is 
true with regard to delays at terminals. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has pointed 
out that 52 per cent of the time of a freight car is wasted 
around terminals and that it is moving on the road only 
11 per cent of its time. When from this 11 per cent is 
deducted the time wasted in slow movement, the freight 
car as a medium of transportation does not make much 
of a showing. 

Mr. Willard’s statement was made last July. Doubtless 
the showing was in great measure due to the tangle 
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brought on by the war congestion, but not all of it was 
thus due. There is, perhaps, no greater field for in. 
provement in transportation than in the movement of 
freight cars, and shippers complain greatly at being helg 
up by the reformers as horrible examples when they 
know that the railroads themselves are at least as greatly 
to blame. The government, by its authorized system of 
penalties, compels or tries to compel the shipper to be 
efficient. It should exercise the same degree of compul. 
sion toward the carrier. 

There should be a clearer determination as to the rights 
and duties of carriers in the matter of embargo, as to 
when an embargo may be declared and what notice shall] 
be given, both to other roads affected and to shippers, 
The practice is loose and productive of much confusion 
and dissatisfaction. 

A. H. Smith, eastern assistant to the Director-General, 
recently instructed eastern roads to embargo consignees 
who do not unload cars promptly, regardless of demurrage 
rules. This is an order perhaps necessary and proper 
under war operation, if it is carried out under the direc. 
tion of government authorities, but there is nothing in 
law to prevent such an embargo at the will of the rail- 
roads in ordinary times when, in their opinion, necessity 
requires it. Probably there are few railroad men whose 
judgment could be depended on in a matter of that kind, 
and even if the motive were admittedly proper the shipper 
is entitled to know that he has recourse and that his in- 
terests are protected. 

Another result of war operation of the railroads has 
been the overriding of the law giving to the shipper the 
right to direct the routing of his freight. It is certainly 
in the interest of efficiency that this be done, though 
perhaps the Director-General exceeded his legal power in 
doing it. Perhaps the right ought permanently to be 
taken away by law within certain limits. The shipper 
ought, no doubt, to be permitted to control delivery. That 
is, though freight should be sent by way of the route 
most likely to afford expeditious movement and not by 
the route some persuasive agent has induced the shipper 
to select, the shipper ought to be protected to the extent 
that the freight will be switched without cost to him to 
the road on which he has his place of business or side- 
track, from the road which has been selected as the most 
expeditious route. 


There should be provision for compulsory arbitration of 
wage demands which would carry with it a practically 
automatic increase in rates to meet the wage increase 
when such an increase is permitted or ordered by the 
government. Another performance like the clubbing 
through Congress by the labor unions of the Adamson 
eight-hour wage law, leaving the railroads to find, as best 
they may, the money to meet the increase, should be 
made impossible. 











































Still another reform that has been many times urged 
and generally overlooked, apparently because it is held 
of comparatively slight importance, is the giving to the 
shipper right to appeal from negative orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Important or not, it is his 
right, or should be,-and should be given him for the ask- 
ing. The less important it is the less trouble it would 
be to grant it. 












There has been no attempt herein to outline any dog- 
matic plan for a reorganization of the plan of railroad 
control. Not only is the future of the railroads uncertain 
but it is not altogether certain what that future should 
be. The attempt has been merely to suggest some changes 
that would appear at this time to be wise. 
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March 23, 1918 


WATER TRANSPORTATION IN U. S. 
(Commerce Reports.) 


According to a preliminary report issued by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, American-owned merchant 
yessels of 5 tons net register or over, of all classes ,oper- 
ating during the year 1916 on the coast or inland waters 
of the United States, including Alaska, or between ports 
of the United States and foreign countries, numbered 37,- 
g94 and had a total gross tonnage of 12,250,000. Gross ton- 
nage is calculated by dividing entire internal capacity, in 
cubic feet, by 100. The geographical distribution of this 
gross tonnage was as follows: Atlantic coast and Gulf 
of Mexico, 6,509,000; Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
1,621,000; Pacific Coast, including Alaska, 1,186,000; Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 2,738,000; canals and other 
inland waters, 196,000. The distribution according to 
method of propulsion was: Steam and other power, 6,098, 
000; sail, 1,089,000; unrigged, 5,063,000. 

The increase in number of vessels as compared with 
1906 was equal to only 1% per cent, and the gross ton- 
nage shows a decrease amounting to 5 per cent. This is 
accounted for by the marked falling off in number and 
tonnage of sailing vessels and in tonnage of unrigged craft. 
The former show a decrease in number from 7,131 to 2,979, 
or 58 per cent, and in gross tonnage from 1,704,000 to 
1,089,000, or 36 per cent. Unrigged craft, although increas- 
ing slightly in number from 20,263 to 20,334, or four-tenths 
of 1 per cent, show a decrease in tonnage from 7,130,000 to 
5,063,000, or 29 per cent. On the other hand, craft pro- 
pelled by steam and other power increased in number 
from 9,927 to 14,581, or 47 per cent, and in tonnage from 
4,060,000 to 6,098,000, or 50 per cent. The average ton- 
nage per vessel, for the country as a whole, decreased from 
345 in 1906 to 323 in 1916. 

The proportional increase during the 10-year period in 
number of vessels was most pronounced on the Pacific 
coast, including Alaska, where it amounted to 61 per cent; 
but the greatest rate of increase in tonnage—34 per cent— 
appears for the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico, as 
against 21 per cent for the Pacific coast, including Alaska. 
For the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River the increase 
in tonnage was 14 per cent. On the other hand, a great 


jdecrease in tonnage, from 4,412,000 to 1,621,000, or 63 per 


cent, took place on the Mississippi River and its tributar- 
ies, and a decrease of 24 per cent appears for canals and 
other inland waters. 


Despite the very small increase in number of vessels and 
he falling off in total gross tonnage throughout the coun- 
ty as a whole during the 10-year period, the figures for 
alue of vessels, gross income, wages paid, and freight car- 
ried show marked increases, amounting to 89 per cent, 91 
per cent, 44 per cent and 42 per cent, respectively. The 
humber of employes, however, increased by less than 9 
per cent, and the number of passengers carried shows a 
“ecrease of not quite 10 per cent. The foregoing items 
or the year 1916 are, in round numbers, as follows: Value 
of vessels, $960,000,000; gross income, $564,000,000; wages 
paid, $103,000,000; freight carried, including lighterage or 
harbor work, 376,000,000 tons of 2,000 pounds; number 
bf employes, 153,000; number of passengers carried, 331,- 
500,000. 

The pronounced increase between 1906 and 1916 in freight 
arried, accompanied as it was by a falling off in gross 
oOnnage, is accounted for by the fact, already pointed out, 
hat the decline in tonnage took place entirely in sail and 
nrigged craft and was offset in considerable part by a de- 
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cided increase in tonnage of steam and other mechanically 
propelled vessels, which, because of their greater speed, 
are able to carry more freight per annum, in proportion 
to tonnage, than can be transported by other classes of 
craft. The decrease in the number of passengers carried 
is due to the reduction in ferry traffic resulting from the 
establishment of the “tube” service in Greater New York. 

The vessels operating on the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico represented somewhat less than three-fifths 
of the total number for the United States, a little more 
than half the total gross tonnage, and about two-thirds the 
total value, and reported nearly half the total freight car- 
ried. The percentages of increase in gross tonnage, value, 
gross income and wages paid—34, 130, 136 and 54, re- 
spectively—were much greater for these vessels than the 
corresponding percentages for those operating in other 
sections of the country. In respect of freight carried, 
however, the increase for the Atlantic coast and the Gulf 
of Mexico was relatively small, being only 29 per cent, 
as against 44 per cent for the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries; 43 per cent for the Pacific coast, including 
Alaska, and 67 per cent for the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River. Canals and other inland waters, however, 
show a decrease of 22 per cent. 

The figures given relate to vessels which were in active 
operation during all or a part of 1916. In addition, the 
report for 1916 shows 2,681 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of 363,000, or less than 3 per cent of the total tonnage, as 
idle during the entire year. The increase in number and 
tonnage of idle vessels during the 10-year period amounted 
to 52 per cent and 103 percent, respectively. These increases 
appear for both power and unrigged craft, but a decrease 
from 565 to 307 is shown for idle sailing vessels, although 
the tonnage of such vessels increased from 20,000 to 30,600. 
The proportion which idle tonnage represented of the total 
shows an increase from 1906 to 1916 for each of the three 
classes of craft. 

The Census Bureau has prepared statistics for the year 
ending December 31, 1916, for all American documented 
and undocumented vessels of 5 tons net register or over 
that were operated on the coasts or inland waters of the 
United States, including Alaska, or between ports of the 
United States and other countries. The statistics do not 
cover vessels owned by the Federal Government, stationary 
wharf boats, or house-boats without propelling power. 


Further statistics show the active and idle vessels 
(power, sail, and unrigged) for 1916 and 1906. The num- 
ber and gross tonnage of those which were active during 
all or any part of the year are given, and similar figures are 
presented for those which were idle during the entire year. 


TRAFFIC MEN APPOINTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Food Administration is reaching out for railroad 
traffic men whose positions appear to be in danger of 
abolition by reason of Director-General McAdoo’s policy of 
retrenchment. Charles Barham, general freight agent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, is the latest addi- 


tion to Food Administrator Hoover’s staff. He has been 
appointed regional manager of inland traffic for the Food 
Administration with headquarters at Atlanta. 

Mr. Barham is the third railroad traffic man to be taken 
over by the Food Administration. Regional directors of 
inland transportation have been chosen for the eastern 
and western districts. Nat Duke is the regional director 
at New York. He was formerly assistant freight traffic 
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manager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. James 
H. Cherry is the inland traffic director for the Food Ad- 
ministration stationed in Chicago. He was formerly as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Illinois Central. 
According to the Food Administration announcement in 
connection with the appointment of Mr. Barham, these 
traffic managers will co-ordinate the work of the food and 
railroad administrations, “facilitating the movement of 
foodstuffs, reducing delays in loading, unloading and re- 
turning cars and in other ways lightening congestion.” 


SHIPMENTS OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Prentiss N. Gray has joined the Food Administration for 
the purpose of handling problems of coastwise and over- 
seas traffic of food transports, which fall within the scope 
cf Food Administration activities. He will act in conjunc- 
tion with the Shipping Board in negotiating charters and 
rates and allotting space for the Food Administration or 
individual shippers of food products. An effort will be 
med2 to regulate the food imports from overseas to defi- 
nite routes and quantities, providing tonnage to handle the 
necessary quantities and dividing this tonnage equitably 
between the shippers. 

Mr. Gray, for ten years before the beginning of the war, 
was vice-president and manager of the California and Ore- 
gon Steamship Company. Soon after organization of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium he was appointed its 
transportation manager. After withdrawal of American 
members of the commission from occupied Belgium, Mr. 
Gray became assistant director in the organization with 
headquarters in New York. 


RAILROAD GARDENING 


Declaring that he “would like to see a’ good garden 
growing this summer at practically every section house,” 
W. R. Scott, vice-president and general manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company, has enlisted the company’s 
army of employes in the campaign for assisting the Food 
Administration. He has asked all Southern Pacific super- 
intendents to encourage the planting of vegetables on 
company property wherever practicable. Agents, section 
foremen and employes of the maintenance of way depart- 
“ment from Portland to El Paso and San Francisco to 
Ogden are being instructed to convert into vegetable gar- 
dens all suitable ground around their place of employment. 
In addition, the company is endeavoring to lease all cul- 
tivatable land which it owns and, where practicable, right- 
of-way land, adapted for truck gardening or agriculture, is 

‘ being leased. Last year vegetable gardening was under- 
taken along the company’s lines by hundreds of employes 
with great success. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual meeting 
and entertainment Tuesday evening, March 26, in the 
Hotel La Salle large ballroom. Dr. A. W. Wishart, who 
has recently returned from France, will tell of his ex- 
periences. Several musical numbers have been arranged. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m. in the ballroom. 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco March 21 had 
as guests of honor Sergeant-Major Robert Carnie, Signaler 
Tom Skeyhill (the Blind Anzac), and Private C. Povey. 
“The Three Australians” served for two years at the front 
and have personally undertaken, at their own expense, 
to raise one million dollars for the American Red Cross. 
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| Personal Notes 








Carl A. Karcher, formerly traveling agent of the No, 
folk & Western Railway, Boston, has been appointed dis. 
trict freight agent of the American Sugar Refining Com, 
pany, with offices at South Boston, Mass. 













D. F. Hurd, traffic commissioner of the Cleveland Cham 
ber of Commerce, has been made secretary of the Pitt 
turgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio. He succeeds 
J. B. Zerbe, veteran coal operator, who resigned the se 
retaryship to devote his entire time to the office of dj 
trict representative of the U. S. Fuel Administration an 
to his private coal interests. Mr. Hurd is a traffic exper 
in the highest sense. For six years he was assistant traffig 
manager of the Standard Oil Company in New York. Prioy 
to that time he was with the Lake Shore railroad fo 
eighteen years, his last position with that road being a 
general agent at Pittsburgh. He also held the same pos 
tion in Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago. He has bee 
the head of the Chamber of Commerce traffic bureau fo 
six years. In connection with this office he is also vic¢ 
chairman of the executive committee of the National In 
dustrial Traffic League and chairman of the bill of ladin; 
committee of that body. Mr. Hurd was chosen for th 
new position after a special committee of the Pittsburg 
Vein Operators’ Association had spent several weeks i 
examining the qualifications of several candidates for th 
position. 























Wilson & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, annound 
that T. A. Colgan, formerly in charge of the traffic an 
transportation departments, has been promoted to tl 
executive department. 














W. D. Burr, assistant general freight agent of the 
St. P., M. & O. at Minneapolis, has been appointed secr¢ 
tary of the National Association of Box Manufacturen 
effective April 1, to succeed F. C. Gifford, who become 
connected with the Acme Steel Goods Company. 















E. S.. Center is appointed general industrial agent 0 
the Atlanta & West Point Railroad Company, the Wes 
ern Railway of Alabama, and the Georgia Railroad, wi 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., in charge of industrial, ag 
cultural and other development matters. 













W. L. Monson is appointed commercial agent of th 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, with headquarters 









R. W.-Smock has been appointed general agent of th 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with office at. Pasadena, (a 
succeeding Russell Ball, resigned to go into other busines 













John Fairman has been appointed, pro tem, general P 
senger and freight agent in America of the London 
North Western Railway of England, with office at Ne 







service. 











W. J. Ferguson, contracting freight agent of the Cal 
dian Pacific Railway, has resigned to become connet! 
with the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Bridge Company. 
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March 23, 1918 


DANIELS NOW CHAIRMAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The annual change in the chairmanship of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has taken place. Winthrop 
More Daniels, by the vote of all his colleagues, was elected 
to serve one year as presiding officer. That custom of 
having the chairmanship pass from one commissioner to 
another at the end of the year was inaugurated in 1911, 
after Martin A. Knapp, who held it for so many years, 
was appointed circuit judge by President Taft and assigned 
to duty with the now defunct Commerce Court. The late 
Judson C. Clements was made chairman for one year and 
then the rule of seniority, not length of service on the 
bench, was put into operation. Each year on St. Patrick’s 
Day the chairmanship goes to the man who has been com- 
missioner longest under the term he is serving. 
Winthrop More Daniels, the new chairman of the Com- 
mission,-in the four years he has been a member of the 
regulating body has acquired a reputation as a man of 
backbone. Old practitioners before the Commission have 
also found that one of the rules he made for himself 
years ago was to keep his docket clear. At present he 
has not more than three or four cases on it and the 
probabilities are that they are there because somebody 
outside the Daniels office has not been ready to proceed. 
Chairman Daniels, before he became a public utility 
man, had had experience in making analyses in economic 
and financial matters. As professor of economics and 


finance he had to be prepared to tell the young men 
before him something that would stand the acid test. 
Therefore when he became a commissioner the mass of 
data submitted in the five per cent case was to him even 
as ice cream sodas to the high school senior. 


It was 
almost like a holiday invitation for him to be asked to 
examine the tables and draw inferences therefrom. 

It was from the examination of that material that he 
drew the conclusions set down by him in his minority 
report in that case. That minority report in three months 
became the report of the Commission, made on rehearing. 
No other commissioner has had the experience of writing 
in July what was set down as a dissent, and then in Oc- 
tober or November having that dissent become the view 
of the court. 

Attorneys and traffic managers, as a rule, are glad to 
talk to Chairman Daniels, sitting either as an examiner 
taking testimony or as the commissioner having charge 
of the case under argument, and therefore taking par- 
ticular note of what they are saying. Among them he 
has the reputation of giving closer attention to details 
than some of his colleagues are supposed to give to any- 
thing other than the broad outlines of a case. His meth- 
ods are not those of an impressionist. If he were paint- 
ing a cat, it is suggested, the imagination would have only 
a minimum task to perform after he had signed his effort. 
That is not to say the methods, the technique of the 
impressionist are not good, or the results poor, but that 
the methods of the realist used on Commission work, it 
is believed, tend to create a more satisfied feeling in 
the breast of the witness or attorney who is doing the 
talking. As a worker, the new chairman may, be unjust 
to his family, but his efforts satisy those who appear 
before him. 

It is not a matter of common record that Commissioner 
Daniels was ever the teacher of English in any school, 
but those who have had reason to examine his produc- 
tions generally agree that he has a thorough understand- 
ing as to the function of language. He seems never to 
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have the least difficulty in finding, in his voeabulary, the 
terms that will convey to the reader the meaning he in- 
tends to transmit. 

Chairman Daniels has had Attorney-Examiner LaRoe 
attached to his staff for the year he is to hold the chair- 
manship. The attorney-examiner came to the Commis- 
sion’s staff as confidential clerk to Commissioner Daniels. 
When Mr. LaRoe was made an examiner he was detached 
from Mr. Daniels’s staff. His assignment to the chair- 
man’s staff, therefore, is in the nature of a reunion. 


WAR STAMPS AND LIBERTY BONDS 


Another Liberty Bond drive is almost here. It will be 
pushed with energy hitherto unheard of by the organiza- 
tions which have been built up and perfected through two 
previous drives. It will meet with the response it deserves 
from the American people and will be followed by yet 
other drives as the war goes on. 


But the war savings campaign—not drive—we have 
throughout the year. The war savings campaign is in no 
sense a rival of the Liberty Bond drive. In fact, it is a 
partner—not a junior partner, but a full partner. The 
amount to be raised through the sale of war savings 
stamps equals the amount of the first Liberty Loan. The 
man who has bought Liberty Bonds is not thereby excused 
from aiding in the War savings campaign, and the man, 
woman or child who has bought war stavings stamps, and 
is continuing to buy them, is not thereby excused from 
purchasing Liberty Bonds if he or she can in any way 
raise the money. . 


The United States government, in: its. short, intensive 
bond drive, wants the people to invest whatever money 
they can raise, from any source whatever, their capital 
and accumulated savings, in the larger national securities. 
But throughout the year the government also asks the 
people—all the people—to save what they can, every 
week, every day, and invest the day-by-day savings in war 
savings stamps. Such saving, methodically and persist- 
ently carried out, it is held, alone can make a people 
thrifty. Such savings create new capital on which the 
Such saving 
releases raw materials, factories and workers for the 
service of the government. The purpose of the war says 
ing vampaign is to raise money, but it is more than that, 
and the “baby bonds,” it is urged, must not be lost sight 
of while the drive for the bigger bonds is in progress. 


FIRST AID IN GERMANY 


“First aid corps” are the means adopted in Germany 
to secure prompt loading and unloading of freight cars. 
The need for immediate release of transportation equip- 
ment at this time is not confined to the United States, but 
is world-wide. French sources of information received at 
the Southern Pacific offices describe some unique German 
methods. 

Attached to each important freight station is a regularly 
organized “first aid corps’ of one hundred able-bodied la- 
borers who may be sent at a moment’s notice to any point 
where freight is being discharged, on advice from the 
consignee that he has not sufficient labor to accomplish 
the work promptly. Unloading must be carried on day 
and night. Women and youths of the national auxiliary 
service may also be called on to did in unloading light 
freight. The service is organized on a military plan, with 
officers, sub-officers and corporals. 
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(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; E. L. Mor- 
gan, Secy. 

Baltimore Traffic Club. 
Kailer, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. B. Hopper, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T.» P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. F. Wood, Pres.; B. A. Ham- 
ilton, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. C. A. Deuel, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, 
Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. Flickinger, Pres.; 
A. S. Fogg, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. R. P. Hurley, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. H. R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; A. W. Mingo, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
B. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; A. T. 
Kroon, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. Clint Hollady, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. 
L. B. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. P. H. Garrity, Pres.; J. H. Dasher, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

' Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. W. Blessig, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Gulick, Pres.; E. E. Burk- 
hard, Secy. 


Paul Gessford, Pres.; C. C. 


P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 


W. C. Siegrist, 


M. Wolf, Pres.; 


BE. L. Lewis, Pres.; 


R. H. Morris, Pres.; 


Praa.> ¥. F. 
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New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; C. 4 
Swope, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Sec’y-Treas, 

Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; John Pp. 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. F. E. Snively, Pres.; W. H. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. Charles McNicholl, Pres.; A. H. 
Orr, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R, 
M. Sisk, Pres.; F. G. Wood, Financial Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres,; 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham. 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. 6, 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. EB. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; kK. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. A. H. Dougall, Jr., 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. 


A. H. Van Pelt, 


A. R. MeNitt, 


’ §. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 


Spokane Transportation Club. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

&t. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Toledo Transportation 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. . 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 


Club. H. E. Thatcher, Pres.; 


DISCONTINUE VALUATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 18.—Declaring that continu 
ance of the work of making a physical valuation of the 
country’s railroad systems involves expenditure of up- 
wards of $50,000,000 at a time when this money could be 
used for better purposes, directors of the Philadelphia 
Bourse have adopted and forwarded to Washington reso- 
lutions urging that Congress repeal the law under which 
the valuation is being made. A bill providing for the 
repeal of the physical valuation act has been introduced. 

According to the resolutions, it is the opinion of the 
directors of the Bourse, who have advocated and played 
a prominent part in bringing about more reasonable 
regulation of the carriers, that “the forces engaged in 
this work, including engineers, field men, clerical assist- 
ants, etc., are vitally needed in other branches of service 
where their work would directly help in winning the war, 
while the sums of money now being spent for this pur- 
pose (the part to be borne by the carriers during the 


period of the war and the government administration of 
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the railroads being practically assumed by the govern- 
ment) could be devoted to far better and more important 
uses during this crisis.” 

It is pointed out that “even if and when completed, 
such valuation can never be a just basis upon which to 
establish rates for freight or passenger service by reason 
of the variation in the physical problems to be overcome 
in the construction of roads competing for through traffic 
put running through different character of country.” 


ANTI-LOSS AND DAMAGE LEAGUE 


Announcement is made of the formation of the Anti- 
Loss and Damage League for the purpose of promoting 
the elimination of loss and damage to shipments in transit 
py the adoption of proper containers. 

The new organization, which has its headquarters in 
New York City, is composed, the announcement says, “of 
shippers and others interested in bringing about a sys- 
tematic reduction in the damage and losses approximating 
$50,000,000 a year sustained by shippers and paid for by 
the railroads as a result of the use of flimsy and easily 
damaged containers. In view of the present era of effi- 
ciency and economy, the new movement, to eliminate a 
largely preventable and inexcusable waste in railway 
freight handling, has already met with approval through- 
out the country and a concerted effort is now making to 
bring about the desired reforms.” 

The directors of the league are as follows: J. H. Leon- 
ard, editor, Freight Handling and Terminal Engineering, 
managing director; L. O. Hedden, New York; H. C. Yost, 
New York; John Meigs, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Kelly, 
New York;. H. C. Guiremand, New York; J. C. Barker, 
Richmond, Va.; F. B. Haile, Washington, D. C.; Chas. C. 
Kain, Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Brooks, Buffalo, a: 2.3 J... Pest, 
St. Louis, Mo.; L. S. Heald, Baltimore, Md. 


APPEAL TO PENNSYLVANIA MEN 


Every one of the 250,000 employes of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, both east and west of Pittsburgh, will 
receive an individual copy of order No. 8, issued by the 
Director-General of Railroads, calling on the working 
forces of all lines to “pull together” in the national serv- 
ice and work unitedly to win the war. For this purpose 
the order has been reprinted, in small leaflet form, for 
distribution. Accompanying the text of the order is the 
following personal appeal from Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System: 


I call upon all persons employed on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System to acquaint themselves at once with the foregoing 
order of the Director-General of Railroads and be guided 
thereby. In so doing I feel assured that all of our officers and 
employes will continue to acquit themselves honorably and 
faithfully, and with ever-renewed devotion to the great national 
service in which we are engaged, realizing that our system has 
the duty of carrying a larger traffic than any other railroad of 
the country. Our men and our facilities must be equal to that 
great responsibility. 


The order has also been printed in the form of a poster 
and is being placed on all employes’ and public bulletin 
boards on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


PENNSYLVANIA LOADING. 

As a result of the campaign to make freight cars do 
more work, the use of 73,562 cars was saved on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie in 
the month of December, 1917, by more efficient loading, 
48 shown by reports which have just been compiled for 
‘very division. The average load carried by each freight 
‘ar on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s eastern lines in De- 
tember, 1917, was 37.28 tons, as compared with 31.70 tons 
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in the corresponding month of the previous year, or an 
increase of 54% tons per car. Efforts to increase car load- 
ing on the Pennsylvania Railroad have been conducted in 
a systematic way since the early part of 1916, when this 
work was placed in charge of a special department undes 
the jurisdiction of the superintendent of stations and trans- 
fers. In 1915 the average load carried per car was less 
than 29 tons. The increase since that time has amounted 
to more than eight tons per car, or approximately 30 per 
cent. As there are 164,000 freight cars on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad lines east of Pittburgh and Erie, this in- 
crease in the average loading has been equivalent to the 
addition of 49,000 cars to the equipment available for the 
service of the public. 


BIGGER BAGS FOR FERTILIZER. 

Fertilizers have usually been packed in 100-pound bags, 
but an eastern chemical company urges farmers to order 
200-pound bags as a war measure. There is a serious 
shortage of burlap, and this fabric is needed for making 
sandbags to be used in the trenches. It is estimated 
that the use of 200-pound bags instead of smaller sizes 
will save 24,000,000 yards of burlap this year in the United. 
States, releasing it for military purposes.—U. S. Food 
Administration Bulletin. 


REPORT ON COLLISION 

In a report on the head-on collision between two pas- 
senger trains on the Baltimore & Ohio near North Vernon, 
Ind., on December 29, 1917, in which one passenger and 
seven employes were killed and fifty-three persons injured, 
Chief Inspector Belnap places the blame on the crew of 
the eastbound passenger train. His report says the crew 
of that train did not read the orders given it. The engine 
driver, the report says, failed to heed the caution signal. 
The head brakeman had his attention called to the cau- 
tion signal which the engineman had failed to heed by 
the newsboy on the eastbound train, but the flagman paid 
no attention to the newsboy. The engineman, fireman and 
head brakeman of the train at fault were killed. 


THE KAISER AS A BUSINESS MAN. 
Over in Germany the government owns 97 per cent of 


the railways. If the Kaiser and some of his friends de- 
cide it would be more profitable for them to have a cer- 
tain district raise sugar beets instead of wheat, the rates 
for shipping grain are placed so high that the farmer has 
to grow beets at a loss to enrich the German sugar trust, 
in which the Kaiser and his friends have invested some of 
their millions. Soldiers in France and Liberty Bonds at 
home will keep all that in Germany, say the Liberty Bond 
campaigners. 


CARRIERS ADOPT SUGGESTIONS. 

The New York Merchants’ Association has been advised 
by carriers that its recommendations for improvement in 
the methods employed in the receipt and delivery of 
freight at railroad pier and freight stations on Manhattan 
Island have been adopted and will be made effective at 
once. These recommendations were published in the 
March 16 number of The Traffic World. 


CREDIT TO H. M. FRAZER. 

Friends of H. M. Frazer, now connected with the British 
Ministry of Shipping, New York, formerly manager of the 
traffic department of Louis K. Liggett Company, New York, 
give him credit for the idea that has resulted in the adop- 
tion of the “sailing day” or shipping day plan by various 
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railroads. In January, 1917, Mr. Frazer wrote a letter to 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which was published in The Traffic World of Feb- 
ruary 8, making certain suggestions as to methods of re- 
ducing car shortage. He suggested that many package 
cars were not loaded to capacity and that it would be 
feasible, instead of loading a daily car. of ten thousand 
pounds, to load a car every other day of twenty thousand 
pounds. Though it is not positively known that this sug- 
gestion was the basis for the shipping day plan now so 
widely employed with such good results, it was the first 
public suggestion of the sort so far as known. The plan 
was not adopted by the railroads until the September after 
this suggestion was made by Mr. Frazer, when the Penn- 
sylvania put it into effect. George D. Ogden, of the Penn- 
sylvania, was a member of the body to which Mr. Frazer’s 
letter was sent and from which he received an acknowl- 
edgment stating that the matter would receive careful 
consideration. 


plaints 


No. 10045, Sub. m 9. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., hh. ©. Se OE Ml. 

Unjust and Por Retincn combination rates on cotton linters 
from Tarboro, N. C., to Hopewell, Va. Ask for a rate of 20c 
and reparation. 

No. 10045, Sub. No. 10. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Georgia R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on cotton linters 
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from Greensboro, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Ask for a rate of 20¢ 

and reparation. 

No. 10045, Sub. No. 11. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. S. A. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on cotton liniers 
from Americus, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Ask for a rate of 40c¢ 
and reparation. 

No. 10045, Sub. No. 14. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Central of Georgia et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on cotton linters 
from Tennille, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Asks for a rate of 38¢ 
and reparation. 

No. 10045, Sub. No. 15. IX. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Southern et al. 

Unjust and* ‘unreasonable combination rates on cotton lint ters 
from Commerce, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Asks for a rate of 40¢ 
and reparation. 

No. 10084. ; Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & South- 
ern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unduly discriminatory class and com- 
modity rates from Natchez to Arkansas and Oklahoma in that 
they unduly prefer shippers at New Orleans, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Helena and Memphis. Asks for just and reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 10085. Oklahoma Traffic Assn., 
S. F. et al. 

Against class and commodity rates from Oklahoma City to 
Wichita and Missouri River points as unjust, unreasonable 
and in violation of the fourth section giving undue preference 
to New Orleans, not only at the points outside of Oklahoma 
but also to points in Oklahoma. Asks for just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 10086. Tull & Gibbs, Inc., 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on furniture, L. C. L., from 
Martinsville, Va., to Spokane. Asks for just and reasonable 
Pacific coast terminal rates and reparation. 

No. 10087. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa 
vs. Susquehanna & New York et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on one carload of lumber 
from Laquin, Pa., to Springfield, N. J. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 10088. Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, vs. C. C. ¢ 
& St. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Louisville to 

Manitowoc, Wis. Asks for reparation. 


Oklahoma City, vs. A. T. & 


Spokane, Wash., vs. N. & W. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 25—Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Examiner Thurtell: 

9963—Algona Co-operative Creamery Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
March 28—Chic . 2xaminer Thurtell: 
* 10013—Medina Fullers Earth Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gerry: 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Gt. Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
6357—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
6715—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
6794—Northwestern Elevator Co. et al. vs. Gt. Northern 
Ry. Co. 

8537—Illinois Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
ty. Co. et al. 

7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, 
S. D., vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

6552—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6983—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

7281, ee. Me. 2—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
Co. et al. 

ress. oye. Me. 3—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
>o. et al. 

7281, Sub. No. 4—Crookston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

7281, Sub. No. 5—Lidger Mill Co. et al. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. 
M. Ry. Co. et al. 

7281, Sub. No. 5—Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co. 
Northern Ry. Co. 

ber: — 7—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
o. et al. 

7281, Sub. No. 8—Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. et al. 

7498—Cristensen-Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Co. et al. 

7498, Sub. No. 1—Hawley Roller Mills Co. vs. Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 

7498, Sub. No. 3—Cristensen-Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Northern Ry. Co. 

April 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9359—Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
9743—Chatfield Mfg. Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

9602—F rank P. Miller Paper Co. et al. vs. "Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

9602, Sub. No. 1—S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

9602, Sub. No. 2—Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

15th Section Application No. 870. 

a pertes & Harrington Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et a 

April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9081—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. C. Y. Cc. B. BR. Co. et al. 


vs. Great 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Great 


9714—Pelican Lumber Co., Inc., vs. V. S. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9898—White, Pevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
|. & S. 1114—Express charges on empty fish cars. 
April 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ot aed Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
> oe Coal Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 
o. et al. 
9919—Silk Association of America vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9804—Hall-Zimmerman Coal Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
9804, Sub. No. 1—Indian Creek Coal & Mining Co. vs. P. C. 
C. & St. L. et al. 
April 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
a Prague Milling Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
et al. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10076—Richmond Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co. et al. 
April 8—St. Louis, Mo.z-Examiner Abbott: 
ber. ~~ aed A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R 
o. et al. 
10024—-Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & & 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10057—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & 0. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
April 8—Toledo, O.—Examiner Burnside: 
oe Grain Co. vs. Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
o. et al. 
10039—Sun Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co. et al. 
10053—Owens Bottle Machine Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
ROCCE SHCA TEES RCN ALOE OR A NT MF A NRE ROOT TREN cI Fc TR 


TRAFFIC WORLDS WANTED. 
WANTED—Copies of the following issues of THE TRAF- 
FIC WORLD: Dec. 15 and Dec. 29, 1917; Jan. 12, Feb. 9 
and 23 and March 2, 1918. We will pay 25 cents each 
for such of these as may be sent us.—The Traffic World, 
418 So. Market St., Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill 
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Be TEAL achive 
The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments 


In these days of 
tremendous freight 
congestion, when _ all 
shipments must be han- 
dled with a rush, it 
becomes all the more 
necessary for you to do 
away with the’ anti- 
quated system of hand- 
marking and install The 
Ideal Stencil Machine 
in your shipping room. 

The Ideal works swiftly—accurately— 
cuts paper stencils of your customers’ 
names and addresses in less than half a 
minute—each stencil marks any number of 
shipments—every one alike—saving time, 
trouble and dollars. 

The Ideal stands foremost. 
speedy cutting action—the 


The smooth, 
self-starting 


—— ——— = 
(ZEFORD MOTOR CO. >> 
‘(DETROIT SS MIGH.?S 


atk janie 7 ears 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS 
Will Go Through 


With greater promptness and dispatch—and 
without danger of loss or error—if they are 
boldly, plainly, legibly marked with stencils 


paper carriage—visibil- 
ity — accuracy — easy 
operation—all make the 
Ideal superior from 
every standpoint. 

Our booklet on ship- 
ping efficiency, ‘‘Safe- 
guarding Your Ship- 
ments,” and sample 
stencils sent free. 

Write today for your 
stencils and copy of the 
booklet. Why not now? 


Ideal Stencil Machine 
Company 
20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill. 


Sales Offices in the 
Principal Cities 


Atlantic Port Differentials 


The Important and Official Documents pertaining to the 


Adjustment of Freight Rates 


Between 


The West and the North Atlantic Ports, 1877-1917 


With Full and Complete Index by 
JOHN B. DAISH, A. B. L., L. M. 


Member of the District of Columbia Bar; 
Author of ‘Procedure in Interstate Commerce Cases,"’ etc. 


A complete reprint of the older and rare documents, as 
well as later ones, the whole forming a large volume of 
transportation history, theory, facts and law, practically 
unobtainable elsewhere, and indispensable for a proper and 
thorough study or consideration of the subject. 


Edition printed from type, and 
limited to 300 copies for sale 


Octavo, xix, 524 pages, buckram, 


$10.00, delivery extra 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Request 


W.H. LOWDERMILK & CO., Washington, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
Payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position by young man, age 31, as Traffic Man- 
ager or in charge of traffic matters. Has thirteen years’ rail- 
road experience and seven years’ mercantile and shop prac- 
tice. Student in accountancy. Eastern part of country desired. 
Address A. B. 12, care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by young man, several years’ experience 
handling rates, transit arrangements, claims, etc. Now em- 
ployed; desire financial betterment. Address L. A. W., care of 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern or chamber of commerce, by man, age 40, having twenty- 
three years’ practical knowledge of transportation. Thoroughly 
familiar with classifications, tariffs, claims, transit, accounting 
and interstate commerce law. Six years with present employer. 
Best reference. Address A. P., care of The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Young man, 28, sin- 
gle, third class army draft, ten years’ traffic experience, last 
six as traffic manager. Knowledge Interstate and State Com- 
mission rules, freight claims, and expert stenographer. Excel- 
rows references. Address B. 811, care of The Traffic World, 

icago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Re EEE 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
WH. Be, I 6 9.5.0'90:6:5:09.0000609082N000%0s000055 eee 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell chek sade aarbaibe ....Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

; Be. EY veces caaaaeiaelaa — 

5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterllng and Rock Falls, III. 


IID... 5. o0:s:065's0 00 00005500000%00s00G oes eeneaaneen 
p W. Dillon LEE CrP eer ee ee seeeees Vice-President 
2. MI, 5.000 0000000 ...Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long ..... ... Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
Several cars of very good 6x8x8 Oak ties. Also one 
car of 3-inch Oak plank. For immediate shipment. L. E. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


. Assistant Secretary 





ee eee eee ere ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for ite 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits: Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
bhaestS St.Louis 









Cable Address ““HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Forvardng The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Forelgn Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-582 LAFAYETTDH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 
































Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 







Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


















OAKLAND CALI PO PRNIA SACRAMENTO 


235, Thirtee 


POOL CAR. SERVICE 


.. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (Oo 


3 17 Warehouses ar id Docks 









a) 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 












THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 





ance rate 12 cents. 
men’s Association and American Chain of Wareheuses. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771 STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central ay Dock House (100 a 400’) 


Crossing, South 
L¢ ame Plate Delivery. Beit Ry. of Chgo. or B. J. om Dery 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Faciliti 
Thru’ Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 


PING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North o. South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Il. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car.lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and @ Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
; 5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 


GENEBAL 





distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 


very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Ferwarding. Carlead Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: . Insur- 
Members of American arehouse- 


24-CAR SWITCH 





Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE 8TS. 


Byvank. Transfer & Storage Co. 


923-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses, 
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A. B.C. System of Heating 









The A. B. C. System of transit refrigeration and heating has conclusively shown 
that it can protect perishable freight against the lowest temperatures ever recorded in the 
United States. 







In a recent test between Wenatchee, Washington, and Calumet, Michigan (via Mil- 
waukee), a car equipped with the A. B. C. System carried a load of 840 boxes of apples 
thru temperatures down to 50° below zero, without the regulation floor racks used in heated 
cars, and there was not a frosted apple except in the bottom tier, and that only about one- 
third of the box or perhaps less. 








For seven consecutive days (except 13 hours Feb. | and 9 hours Feb. 4), during the 
time this car was in transit, the temperature ranged from 10° below zero to 50° below zero. 





In a drop at Glacier Park, Montana, from 24° above zero to 24° below—a change of 
48 degrees in less than nine hours—the change on the floor six inches from the doors was 


only 6 degrees. 







Had there been floor racks in the car, not an apple would have been frosted. 


G. N. Car 51353 (heated with regulation stoves), loaded with apples from the same 
point in the same train, arrived at Milwaukee with one-third of its cargo frozen solid. 
Every effort was made to protect the load in this car with the stoves, but without avail. It 
carried regulation floor racks. 







The A. B. C. System can meet any sort of conditions that may arise. It was halted 
at Glacier Park by the blizzard that struck the train there, and was stuck 3! hours. The 
car had no attention for 67 hours with temperature ranging from 18° to 24° below zero for 
Its brine temperature at the end of that period was 79°. 







nearly the entire period. 





The cost of heating is so slight as to be wholly insignificant, and during the entire 
period from January 25 to February 14 was re-heated but four times. 







The circulation of bot brine, and the mechanical movement of the heated air from the 
ceiling thruout the car to the floor and its use over and over again, reduces the amount of 
heat required to be generated to the minimum, hence enables carrying enough heat for five 
to ten days’ use without attention. 







The A. B. C. System of transit refrigeration and heating is the only system that 
actually circulates the air by mechanical means as well as by differences in temperature, and 
since refrigeration and heating are solely due to air circulation, the A. B. C. System repre- 
sents the greatest development in this field since the inauguration of the use of refrigerator 
cars. ~ It is simply cold storage on wheels—or warm storage on wheels—and must inevitably 
supplant all other means or methods of protecting perishable freight in transit. 









Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 


80 East Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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When You Go Over There 
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OU will find in towns near the camps of the American Expeditionary Forces in TI 
France the familiar Wells Fargo trade mark welcoming you into the office of the and 
Société Générale. For over half a century Wells Fargo has had close relations with does 
this great financial institution and its 1,100 branches. Through the co-operation and that 
. assistance of this great banking organization Wells Fargo is equipped and ready to serve of d 
our boys. The following are among the many services offered you at our Paris office, ing 
4 rue Scribe, or through any office of the Société Générale located near our troops: | orde 
solic 
TRAVELERS CHECKS cashed and sold. . depa 
ARMY AND NAVY PAY CHECKS will be cashed or money | og 
exchanged at the best rates. exte 

, cars 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS will be opened. You may deposit your ae 
salary checks or “‘pay vouchers” and draw checks against your he 
account just as you would at your home bank. ne 
MONEY MAY BE SENT home by Money Order, Draft, or by or a 
Cable— or those at home can send money to you. will 
STORAGE FACILITIES for surplus baggage or other —— ferre 
which will be forwarded to you upon your instructions. not i 
pliar 
Similar arrangements have been provided for at our London office, 28 Charles Street they 
(Haymarket); at our Liverpool office, 16 Brunswick Street, and at the various branches mort 
of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank in England, at points where American troops beca 
are in camp in that country. war 
othe 
In London and Paris, Wells Fargo long ago established its own offices. They aim - licite 
to be home centers for Americans. A n 
busi 
servi 
“ t 

Wells Fargo Will Be Happy to Serve You raf 
. to w 
are 

depr 

ilies, 
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